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a WRITE FOR 
Imperial ‘PERFECTED’ PENSIONS 


y”’ Zz 
ee The Best Provision for Old Age. 
ESTABLISHED 
1820 life Office. = Premiums returnable WITH INTEREST 


in the event of death before the attainment 


FUNDS EXCEED £2,250,000. CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £5,000,000. of the Pension Age. 


HEAD OFFICE: 1 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, EC 





BEST Established 


AND 5 1828. 
- CHEAPEST. VJ 
CHILDREN, In Patent 


iw # 


INVALIDS, - 
AND THE AGED. Air-tight Tins. 





Tuning, Repairing, 
Warehousing, Removing. 
Pianos on Hire for 
any period. 


The ERARD PIANO is the FINEST i in the WORLD. 


Unrivalled for Touch, Tone, and Durability. The New Model Upright Grands are now being shown. 


RUBINSTEIN has said: ‘ Bt it there is only one piano—the ERARD; as to the WAGNER to LISZT: ‘Get an ERARD on the ninety-nine years’ system or any 
others, they < are but mitations other system.’ 
MENDELSSOHN : “If Tm st name a choice, I would prefer ERARD’S.’ Madame SCHUMANN : es ea asked for an ERARD piano.’ 
e f LISZT : ‘ These fine ERARD p pianos that Marlborough Street makes so well.’ M. PADEREWSKI’S opinion: ‘ Play only on an ERARD, wherever obtainable.’ 


_ 8. & P. ERARD, 18 Great Marlborough Street, LONDON, England, TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS 


* KEYNOTE. LONDON.’ 


. ||R. MSDOWELL & SONS’ 


? UNRIVALLED 
sees SHORTBREAD, PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS, ) 
‘ais #| Perricoat Tatts SHORTBREAD, anv SCOTCH CaKEs. | 


Pianoforte and Harp Makers 
to the 


22S RRR 


Royal Family. 














ity; but 
ndon, | 


se 60 GEORGE STREET, 19 FREDERICK STREET, & 1 WEMYSS PLACE, EDINBURGH. 


h. LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET; 
EDINBURGH: 68 PRINCES STREET; DUBLIN: 11 DOLIER STREET. 
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MESSRS. 


Wm. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS, 


THE RISE OF 


OUR EAST AFRICAN EMPIRE: 
rv Efforts in Nyasaland and Ugarda. 
By Captain F. D. LuGArp, D.S.O., Hon. F.R.G.S., Diplom, F.R.5.G.5. 


With 130 Illustrations and 14 Maps. 2 Vols. Large demy 8vo, 42s. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF THE 
RT. HON. WILLIAM HENRY SMITH, 


M.P. BySir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P., Author of ‘ Passages 
in the Life of Sir Lucian Elphin,’ : Mecidians,’ etc. With 3 Portraits 


and numerous Mosteatic ns. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 25s 


ON SOME OF 
SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE CHARAC- 


TERS. By Et LENA FAuciT, Lady MARTIN, Dedicated by p 
io Her Mos wious Mayesty the Queen, F ift 1 Edition, with P ortrait 
by aii te my Svo, 7s. 6d. 


A JOURNEY THROUGH THE YEMEN, 


AND SOME GENERAL REMARKS UPON THAT COUNTRY. 
By WALTER B. HArRiIs, F.R.G =e Author of ‘The Land of an 


African Sultan: Travels in Mi "etc. With 3 Maps, and 
numerous Ililustrations, Demy 8vo, 16s, 

MARCHMONT AND THE HUMES OF 
POLWARTH. By ONE OF THEIR DESCENDANTS. With Portrait 


and when Illustrations. Crown 4to, 2Is. net. 


STRAY SPORT. 


By J. Moray Brown, Author 


of ‘Shikar Sk ‘Powder, Spur, and Spear,’ ‘The Days when 
we went Ho —e nting. Wi th so Illustrations, 2 vols,, post 8vo, 
2is, 

POEMS AND BALLADS OF HEINRICH 
HEINE, into English Vers by Sir Ti RE MARTIN, 
K.C.B hats Edition. Small crown 8v c 

MADONNA PIA: a —~ - and Three other 
DRAMAS. Written and Translated by Sir THEODORE MARTIN, 
© oe 8 Crowa 8 8vo, 7s. 6d, 

THE HISTORY AND POETRY OF THE 
SCOTTISH BORDER: their Main Fe atu nd Relati 
JOHN VeITcH, LL.D., Profes sor of Le ic and Rhetoric in the Us niver- 
sity of Glasgow ; Author of ‘ The Feeling for Nature in Scotttsh Poetry 


etc. New and Enlarged Edition, 2 peg pines oti i 


LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, 


AND OTHER POEMS, By Professor AyToun, D.C.L. Beauti- 


fully Illustrated by Sir J. NOEL PATON. Small 4to gilt, cloth, ats. 


GEORGE ELIOT'S NOVELS, Cheap 


lition, With Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 

ADAM BEDE, 3s. 6d.—THE MILL ON THE FLOSS, 4s. 6d.— 
FELIX HOLT, 3s. 6d.—SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE, 
SILAS MARNER, 2s, 6d.—ROMOLA, 3s. 6d.—DANIEL DERONDA 

6d.—MIDDLEMARCH, 7s. 6d. The Set handsomely bound in half- 
calf, sos. ; half Persian morocco, gilt t Pp, rs half Turkey morocco, gilt 
s7s. 6d. GEORGE ELIOT'S LIFE, 7s, 6d. - 


GEORGE ELIOT S LIFE AND WORKS. 


2 ] 
ed f hia Ne wand Le ri Lle Ty] ip 
r wenty fruir \ lho Wife “te aed a2 
in ‘Twenty Volumes, price £6. Each Vi 7 pri: 55.5 May 


, 5 oe . . 
t IS aiSO SO:G in Various ft ate leather 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 


LDINBURGH AND LONDON, 








ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


In handsome medium 8vo, cloth gilt, price 21s 


THE BOOK- HUNTER IN. an: 


Being Studies among the okstalls of the Quays. By Ocrave UZANNE. 
With an intr duction by m SUSTINE BIRRELI Author of ‘ Obiter Diet 
*Res Judicatz, &c.’; ‘and 144 Characteristic Lilustrations interspersed in “" 
text. 

* Every one knows Uzanne’s pleasant, ga rrulot us style, how he takes his reader 
into his confidence, how he spins phrase s loving ly, and always keeps you in good 
spirits. He was just the man to write such a book.’—Sookman, 

NEW VOLUME of the Ek cs aul liken oeuee cid 


Prices : Cloth, 3s. 6d. ; roxburgh, with gilt top, 5s. net; large paper copies, 15s. net 


THOUGHTS: THAT BREATHE AND 


WORDS THAT ace From the Writings of Francis Bacon, By 
ALEXANDER B. Gr 
‘One of the first anth ia gies in literate ire, "—Sp 
*An admirable collectic aiiade inty setting 
‘THE GENTLEMAN’S MAG sageng LIBRARY. 
On antique paper and bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. ; hand-made paper, 


roxburgh, 1os. 6d. net; large paper vie: A 215, net, 
Jae V 
Part IV, 


BRITISH TOPOGRAPHY. 


Containing the Counties of Durham, Essex, and Gloucester, Being the New 
Volume of ‘The Gentleman’s Magazine’ Library. Edited by G. LAvuranct 
GOMME, F.S.A. 

* Full of interesting matter.’ — Saturday K Otay 


"Ro, voknia 


* A storehouse of notable and useful fact.’—G 
elias 7s. 6d. ; large paper copies, 21s. net. 
WEA ] H ER L¢ DRE: A Collection — of 
Pro — Sayings, and Rules concerning the Weather. Compiled and 
a d by Recmad INWARDS, °}RAS., Fellow of the Re yal Meteoro- 
gic al So ciety. 
Mr, Inwards gives usa vast anthology. He has overlooked nothing that « “an 
bring a mite ep rmation to bear upon his subject. A most interesting volume 


Black and Wh 


Now ready, tastefully ] sly illustrated, pric 


BY MOORLAND 'AND,, SEA. “ir 


iol ans So Hg ah lylls of the Field,’ ‘By Leafy Ways,’ &c. With 
many Illustrations Author. 
‘ Every lubes ton ature W vill welcome Mr. Knight's book. It isadelightful volume. 
I he author excels himself in his Somersetshire sketches ; there is an infinite charm 
and a musical rhythm about his writing which cannot fail to please.’—-Star. 
THIRD EDITION. In fcap , tas lly printed on antique paper, and bound 
in half-parct hment, pric ss. ; large pap  eaeiaa, Weiae 404. a, 
] “co Cs , eon eres 
. c 4 Je 
Papers and Essays 
By A STINE teat LP, uthor of Obiter Dicta,’ & 


. armingly written bo of critic ism which has ever be ra pean 
Mr. Birrell won hi fam by ‘ ‘0 iter Dic cta,” al d he will assuredly not lose it as a 
result of his latest work.’—Daily Telegras 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 P \'TERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


CASSELL & CO.S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Now Ready, price 31s. 6d. 


THE STORY OF OUR PLANET. 


By T. G. Bonney, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S., F.S.A., F.G.5. 


With Coloured Plates and Maps, and about 100 Illustrations. 


Ready shortly, price 21s. 
THE STORY OF THE SUN. By 


Sir Ropert STAWELL Batti, LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.A.S. With 


Eight Coloured Plates and numerous other Illustrations. 


Ready Shortly, 3 Vols., price 31s. 6d. 
’'LISBETH. By Lesue Kerru, Author 


of ‘ The Chilcotes,’ ‘In Spite of Herself,’ &e. &c. 


Ready in a few days, cloth, price 6s. 


A KING’S HUSSAR. Being the Mili- 


tary Memoirs for Twenty-Five Years of a Troop-Sergeant-Majo 
of the mgth (King’s) Hussars. Edited by Herbert ComMpron. 


Au hor of * The Dead Man’s Gift,’ etc 


CASSELL & CO., Lip., Luepcare Hit PON 
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Sampson Low, Marston & Company's 


NEW BOOKS. 


RUSSIA’S MARCH TOWARDS INDIA. 
By an ‘INDIAN OFFICER.’ 


With new Map of Central Asia showing the Dis “ae Territory. 
2 vols, demy 8vo, cloth, 16s (Next week 


SECOND EDITIONS JUST READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE HANDSOME HUMES. 
By WILLIAM BLACK. 
In Three Volumes. 
‘Told with all the grace and charm of Mr. William Black’s familiar narrative style. 


; \ refre shing wholesomeness of thought and tone pervades Mr, Black’s excel- 


jent t ook.’—Daily Telegraph. 


THE EMIGRANT SHIP. 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
In Three Volumes 


‘Movement and incident crowd in every chz apter, ‘en the : prettie st little love-story 
an under-current among these billows ofa adventure.’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


CHEAP THIKD EDITION OF LORD RANDOLPH CHURG ’S BO 


MEN, MINES, AND ANIMALS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Fully Illus nated, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


MY DARK COMPANIONS AND THEIR STRANGE 


STORIES. By Henry M. Srantey, D.C.L., etc. With over 60 Illustra- 
tions by Walter W. Buckley. 1 vol. small demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d 

‘Me. Stanley has constructed a fa scinating z edifice of folk. 2 ee A collection 

of mytholegical stories, which are both interestin: g and instructive.’— Daily Tel egraph, 


TEN YEARS’ CAPTIVITY IN THE MAHDI’S CAMP. 


-1892. From the Original Manuscripts of Father JoseEpH OHRWALDE! 
late Prie st of the Austrian "Missio m Station at Delen, in Kordofan. By Major 
F.R. WinGate, R.A. Fully Illustrated, Revised and Condensed. Crown 
Sv0, cloth extra, 6s. 

‘A book unique of its ki nd and well worthy of the permanent place it has at aine a 
i y literature —See 20-page criticism in the Dubdi n Revier for Ox to 


HOW I SHOT MY BEARS;; or, ‘I'wo Years’ Tent- Life in 


1 and Lahoul. By Mrs. R. ft. Tyacke. With Maps and numerous 
isssneiaai Cenk 8v0, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


* Something really new and original in the literature of sp. rt... « . Mrs. Tyacke’s 


tc ne is  atra lively, her style is pleasant, graphic, and accurate, and her book is 
ate rl, 

ON THE INDIAN HILLS: or, Coffee Planting in Southern 

India. By Epwin Lest ArNowp, Author of ‘The Wonderful Adventures 


of Phra the Phonic ian.’ "Revised od partly re-written. With a Preface by 
Sir EpwArkD ARNOLD, Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Et sher mz att r or mcre interesting reading of the kind has not been given to the 
Sita 


TWO ROVING ENGLISHWOMEN IN GREECE. hs 


NG. Ww ith Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
‘A lively narrative of an adventurous tour in classic lands, fu ll of high spirits and 
good humour.’— 7 vamres. 


A MEMOIR OF EDWARD CALVERT, ARTIST. by 


his Third Son, SamuEL CaLvert. With 30 Inset Plates, and other Iilustra- 

tions in Facsimile from the Artist's oe 

icly LIMITE D EDIT ION of 350 Copies, imperial gto, with large margins 
h Copy numbered and signed, price THRE E GUINEAS NET. 


THE LAST EARLS OF BARRYMORE, 1769-1824. By 


J. R. Rosinson, Author of ‘ The Princely Chandos,’ eté. Illustrated. Demy 
vo, cloth, 12s. 6d, 
\ very strange and interesting volume of sz@u7s well worth recording.’— Wor 


LANDMARKS OF A LITERARY LIFE, 1820 1892. 


By Mrs. Newron Crostanp (Camilla Toulmin), Auth r of: Mrs. Blake 
With Photogravu ns Caitinin, Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
‘Seldom has it been given to an author to chronicle the accession and the Sargon 
fa Sovereign. More rarely, if possible, to have known personally the emiment men 
and women of a period extending to seven decades.’— ) orkshire Herai 


NEW NOVELS AND STORIES AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
A PRISONER OF WAR. By F. A. INprERwick, Q.C., 


Author of ‘Sidelights on the Stuarts,’ etc. Illustrated after Drawings by 
William Pagdett. Small post 8vo, ss. 


CLAUDEA’S ISLAND. By Eswé Sruarr, Author of 


*Virginie’s Husband,’ ‘ Joan Vollacott,’ etc. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth 6s. 


WOE TO THE CONQUERED, B.C. 53, By ALFRED 


Author of ‘A Dark Place of the Earth vols. crown 8vo, 215s. 


A WITCH'S LEGACY. By Seunucen J. Bett, Author 


of ‘Obeah : Witchcraft in the West Indies,’ etc. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


THE TRIUMPH OF THERESA. A Novel. By Jerrrey 


2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth 


BEYOND THE BUSTLE: A ‘rale of South Africa. By 


TAYLOR. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. Christmas Kumber 


Price ONE SHILLING. Principat CONTENTS } 

AN UNPUBLISHED WORK OF SIR WALTER SCOTT : Private Letters of 
King James's Reign, with an Introduction by ANDREW LANG. 

AN ARTIST AMONG ANIMALS. Elaborately Illustrated by the Author, F, S. 
CnurcH, the great Animal-Painter, who for many years has made a study of 
the habits of wild and domestic animals. 

A BATCHELOR’S CHRISTMAS: a Story. By Ronert Grant, the Author of 
‘The Reflections of a Married Man,’ Hlustrated by Irving R. Wiles. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. By F. Marion Crawrorp, Author ef ‘ Paul Patoff,’ Hlus- 
traied by Edwin L. Weeks, both of whom made a journey to the Turkish 
capital especially to prepare this article. 

A SEARCH FOR DELLA ROBBIAS IN ITALY. By ALLAN MarQuanpn, 
Illustrated in tint from his unequalled collection of Photographs. 

And many other Stories, Poems, and Descriptive Articles. 


LonpoN: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Limirep, 
»T, DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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‘This Was a Man’ ‘ , ‘ ‘ . 84 
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Observations in Philistia. By Harold Frederic 87 
A Change of Circumstances. By Arthur 
Morrison , . ; ; ‘ ° » 89 
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ARCHD CONSTABLE & 00'S 


DEDICATED BY oe) 8 
SPECIAL PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


CONSTABLES HAND ATLAS OF 
INDIA. 


Prepared by J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
AN ABSTRACT OF THE 1891 CENSUS and an Index of 
10,000 Names are Included. 
Crown 8vo (7} in. by 5} in.), half-roan and in full cloth, gilt top, 145. 
ue: In a few days. 


THE RIVAL POWERS IN 
CENTRAL ASIA, 


By JOSEPH POPOWSKI. 

Translated by A. B. BRABANT, and Edited by CHAS. E. D. BLACK. 
With a Map of the Pamirs and part of Afghanistan 
Measuring 25 in. by 184 in. Demy 8vo, map in Pocket, 12s. 6d. 

‘ Herr Popowski has done his work thoroughly. ... . - \ fascinating 
book. It is a book to make the British reader think. It is accompanied 
by the best map of the Pamir region we have yet see n.’ 

National Observer. 


the NATIONAL OBSERVER says :— 
‘It deserves a great success.’ 
THE 


WHITEHALL SHAKESPEARE. 


Idited from the Original Texts by 
H. ARTHUR DOUBLEDAY. 
Volume II, will be ready on the 15th, containing :— 
The TAMING of the SHREW. 
The MERCHANT of VENICE. 
The MERRY WIVES. 
In buckram and in cloth, 5s. ; half-parchment, gilt top, 6s. 


POEMS. 'y Jas. 


THOMSON, of Kenleith, 


A New Edition, with Notes by R. B. LANGWILL, Handsomely 


printed and bound. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 


(Publishers to the Indian Office.) 
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Messrs. BELLS BOOKS. 





NEW VOLUMES OF THE “EX-LIBRIS’ SERIES. 


Imperial 161 Printed at the Chiswick Press. 


PRINTERS’ MARKS. By W. ROBERTS. 


Editor of Zhe Bookworm, etc. With about 250 Examples, 7s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH BOOK PLATES L a-Libris). 


By Ea: yw CASTLE, M.A., F.S.A. New Edition roughly Revised and 
much Ex nlarged, with over 200 Illustrations, 10s. y net. 

*.* In this Edition cae are nearly 7o new Illustrations, iucluding 13 new Copper- 

Plates in place of the 6 contained in the First Edition, which have all been withdrawn, 


ALBERT DURER’S LITTLE _PAS- 


SION. Printed from Stere rd sangeese en fre — Orig 8 a rd blocks. 
Introduction by Austin Dowson, and Photogravure P: + yond 5S. 
net; also 75 Copies on Large Paper, 15s. net. OT the Press. 

, 45. 6d. net. 


ore LIVES. © X. Poem. By RecInaLp 


FANSHAWE. he Chiswick Pre with Binding designed by 
Gleeson W! 


z. 


EARLY AND botee POEMS. 


RIETHMULLER 
Mr. Riethmiiller h as in his time written a great deal of important matte 
possible that some of the simpler poems in this ; alae will outlive Mose re ambitious 
pr ductions. —Z ize Ir poi 2 Post 


py ©. I. 


, but it is 


‘They are untouched by the glo mine ness \ which overshadows all the younger poetry 
o f this time. They are rei. 1, so healthy, and of s su uch a hop ful sound, that n 
one will read them without a hearty enjoyment.’—.‘ an 


demy VO, 315. net. 


BURTON'S AN ATO LY OF MELAN- 


( ‘HO! Y. Edited, with Notes, by the Rev. A. R. Suittetro, M.A., and an 
Introduction by A. H. BULLEN. With Bin Boo y desig mned by Gleeson White. 
Also a LARGE-PAPER EDITION of t10 Copies on Hand-made Paper, gto, 
£3 35. net. [Jmmediately. 
*,* In this Edition, for the first time, the ‘Qa )tations have been verified thr ugh 


out, and References given where wanting, and the Text soe Notes have been 
carefully revised. Mr. W. F. R. Shi ille to hes compiled a very complete Index, to 
os that which has hitherto appeared. A Portrait of Burton, afte the 
ture in B rasenose College, ¢ bxford, pee been added, and also a Reproduction of 
the old symbotical 1 itle-Pag ze 
Vol. IIT, I , demy 8vo 
THE DIARY OF SAMUEL PEPYS. 
Transcri . Myxo > Bri , M.A. With L SAYBROOK 
Notes. casks with Ad iditions, by ee nrRY B. WHEATLEY, TSA. In 8 vols, 


demy 8vo, with Portraits and other Illustrations, ros. 6d. each, 
‘We warmly mgratulate the public on an editor so « apable as Mr. Wheatley 
having undertaken the task of preparing an edition which is practically m- 
plete. Athenann 


5oVO, OS. 


A TREATISE ON WINES: their Origin, 


irieties, w tical Dir eX rx " pry ulture and Vinifica 


CORPUS _POETARUN. LATIN- 


ORUM, a se altisque denuo recognitorum et brevi le« n Vareitate instr 
torum, edidit ] HANNES PERCt POSTGATE oe, "L. quo continentur 
Ennius, Lucretius, ¢ nil , Hi eat: sa , Vergilius, Tibullus. 


Large - 


*.” The whole will complete ds in | r Parts, making Two Volumes. Prospe:t. 


with spe imen p ge ipplic 





STANDARD BOOKS IN 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 


AND BELLES-LETTRES. 


Cellini’ s Memoirs. Translatei by T. Roscoe. With Portrait. 


Small Po 

Letters and Werks c o' Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. Edited 
with Memoir, by W. o PHomas. Revised yn, with ortraits, 2 
vols, small post 8vo, 5s. h 

Memoirs of Philip de Commines. Translated by A. R. SCOBLE. 
With Portraits. 2 vols.small post 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 

Vasari’s Lives of the most Eminent Painters, Sculptors, 
AND ARCHITEC Translated by Mrs. J. FosTER, with Notes. 6 vols. small 
post © oVO, 35. Od. ear ] 

The Semmeien of Sateen : ; The a of the Second Empire, 
August-September, 1870. By Georce Ho rk. With General Map and Six 
Pions of Battles. Demy 8vo, 14s. 


Waterloo : The Downfall of the First Napoleon. A Ilistory of 


> Campaign of 1815. By Georcr Hours . With Maps and Plar Ne 

i lition, Revieed. Small post 8vo, s. 6d 

Lives of the Queens of England. From the Norman Conquest 
to the Reign of Queen Anne. Py AGNES STRICKLAND, Library Edition. 
With Portraits, Autographs, and Vignettes. 8 vols. demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 
Also a Cheaper Edition in 6 vols., with 6 Portraits, small post &vo, 30s. 

Life of Mary Queen of Scots. By AGNrs SrrickLAND. With 
Iudex and 2 Portraits of Mary. 2 vols. small post 8vo, 10s. 


Lives of the Tudor and Stuart Princesses. By Acnes 


STRICKLAND, With Portraits. Small post 8vo, 5s. 


Ranke’s History of the Popes. Translated by E. Fosrer. 3 


vols. With Portraits. Small post 8vo, 3s. 6d. each, 


A History of the Intellectual! secdteenent of Europe. 
By Joun WILLIAM ms APER, M.D., LL.D. A New Edition, thoro 
Revised by the Author. With Index. 2 vols. small post 8vo, 5s. each, 


The Works of Slavins Josephus, Whiston’s Translation. 
Thoroughly Revised by Rev. A. R. SHitteETo, M.A. With Topographical 
and Geographical Notes by Sir C. W. Witson, K.C.B. 5 vols. small post 8vo. 


ughly 


17S. 6d. 
Guizot’s History of Civilisation. Transla‘ed by W. Hazuiz1 
3 vols. With Portraits. Small post 8vo, 3s. 6d. each 


Lamartine’s History of the Girondists. 3 vols. With Por- 


traits. Small post 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


The History of England, from 1800—1815. 


MARTINEAU. Small post Svo, 3s. 6d. 


History of the chirty Years’ Peace, A.D. 1815-1846. By 


HARRIET MARTINEAU. vols, small post 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


Menzel’s History of meeany. With Portraits 3 vols. Small 
post 8vo, 3s. 6d. ca 
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NOTES 

Tne Sea Fisheries Regulation (Scotland) Bill passed 
through the Lords Committee on Friday, with many 
amendments. In the Commons the Parliamentary Secre- 
tary of the Foreign Office denied that any European Power 
had expostulated with the Government as to London 
Anarchist proceedings. The Prime Minister repeated his 
promise of a Commission on the financial relations between 
Britain and Ireland in connection with his Separatist policy. 
Proceeding, he reiterated his threat of a Saturday sitting 
unless satisfactory progress were made with the Parish 
Councils Bill. Discussion was resumed on Mr. Long’s 
amendment to Clause Nine of that measure concerning the 
compulsory acquisition of land. The desirability of defining 
the purposes contemplated under this form of purchase 
was urged by Mr. Chamberlain, who condemned as revo- 
lutionary the arrangement whereby an order of the Local 
Government Board would have the force of legislation. 
On the one hand the Chancellor of the Exchequer traversed 
the statement that the provisions of the Bill were revolu- 
tionary: on the other, he opposed the amendment as 
merely a retention of the present mode of procedure. In 
the end the amendment was rejected by 189 to 117 votes. 
Sir Richard Paget endeavoured to secure Parliamentary 
control over the Departmental order, but his object was 
defeated by 141 to 64. It was proposed by Mr. Chaplin 
that the order should at least be presented to Parliament, 
but this suggestion was also negatived by 127 to 47. 
Clause Nine as amended was then ordered to stand as part 
of the Bill. On the presentation of Clause Ten, the 
President of the Local Government Board explained that 
he intended to impose rigid restrictions on expenditure. 
Sir Richard Paget ‘moved that the rate for all purposes 
should not exceed fourpence in the pound, but Mr. Fowler, 
while sympathetic as usual, was unable to accept less than 
a sixpenny limit. The amendment, withdrawn by Sir 
Richard Paget, was repeated by Sir John Dorington, only 
to be finally thrown out by 141 to 94. Captain Bethell’s 
amendment as to the powers for obtaining payment of 
expenses was rejected by 138 to 83. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer condescended to regard the progress 
effected as satisfactory, and so a Saturday sitting was 
avoided, 

lr was stated by the Chancellor of the Duchy, in 
reply to Mr, Sexton, in the Commons on Monday, that 
ninety-eight municipal authorities would be in readi- 
ness to enforce compulsory attendance under the 
Irish Education Act of ‘92 on the Ist of January, while 
a small number either refused to recognise the Christian 
Brothers’ schools or awaited the Government's proposals, 
Mr. Sexton then announced that he had been 
instructed to intimate Irish opposition to further 
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educational legislation, as the understanding which 
enabled the passing of the Act had been violated. 
The Colonial Under-Secretary mentioned, in answer to 
Mr. Labouchere, that, should active jurisdiction in Mata- 
beleland become inevitable, the Order in Council and the 
Charter provided the necessary machinery ; and that at 
the present moment the Company was exercising the 
right of conquest in the country. On the Parish 
Councils Bill, Mr. T. H. Bolton moved that the expense 
of the Councils should be defrayed by a separate rate, 
and that compounding should be abolished; but the 
President of the Local Government Board opposed the 
amendment, which was negatived by 195 to 132 votes, 
after a long discussion. It was agreed to insert a 
Henryfowlerism providing that the demand note for the 
rate should show the proportion levied for the upkeep 
of the parish authority. Sir Francis Powell attempted 
to have the cost of each adoptive Act disclosed as 
well, but his proposal was rejected by 189 to 116. 
Clause Ten as amended was then added to the Bill. 
On Clause Eleven, the only alteration was an amendment 
by the President of the Local Government Board, which 
limited the borrowing powers to one-half the assessable 
value. Sir John Dorington submitted an amendment 
designed to constitute the Parish Council the highway 
authority, but Mr. Fowler adhered to Clause Twelve as it 
stood, and the matter was under debate when the mid- 
night rule brought about an adjournment. 








In the Lords on Tuesday, the Royal Assent was 
given by Commission to several Bills which had 
passed both Houses. The Secretary for War in the 
Commons declined to answer certain questions by Mr. 
Gourley concerning the defences of Malta and Gibraltar : 
public mischief might be done by putting such queries 
on the paper, even though they got no reply. It was 
stated by the Prime Minister, in response to a suggestion 
by Mr.Cremer, that no reduction of work-hours in Govern- 
ment Departments could be effected in the hope of 
alleviating industrial distress. The Government of Ire- 
land, he said, in answer to Mr. Field, approved of a 
Hibernian Board of Agriculture and of a Veterinary Col- 
lege in Dublin, and would be glad of an opportunity of 
establishing the same. Sir John Dorington withdrew his 
amendment on the Parish Councils Bill, and Clause Twelve 
was added to the measure. On Clause Thirteen, Mr. 
Strachey moved that trustees holding property for paro- 
chial purposes, other than ecclesiastical, should transfer it 
to the Parish Council, but the Government boggled 
at what the Solicitor-General styled a sweeping pro- 
posal, though it was ready to accept an amendment by 
Mr. Cobb which would give the Council virtual control of 
such property. It was urged by Mr. Goschen that this 
was a ‘put-up job,’ and that the Ministers were acting 
inconsistently with their pledges. Of course the Prime 
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Minister hastened to the assistance of his floundering 
lieutenants, and the amendment was thrown out by 251 


to 67 votes. 





Tue Parish Councils Bill occupied the Commons on 
Wednesday, to the exclusion of every other topic. It was 
urged, in support of an amendment by Mr. Tomlinson, 
that the provisions of the measure imposed on Churchmen 
a disability from which Nonconformists were exempt. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer denied the Church any 
authority save as a religious body, and said it had never 
profited by advancing a claim to temporal power. Pre- 
viously the parson and churchwarden were the sole repre- 
sentatives to whom a trust designed for the parish could 
be devised, but there would be an elected body in future ; 
and so there was nothing more than a change of trustees. 
Mr. Chamberlain twitted the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
upon taking a spasmodic part in those debates, and upon 
throwing over the President of the Local Government 
Board every time he spoke. On a division the amend- 
ment was rejected by 150 to 95 votes. Lord Wolmer 
moved that where churchwardens were trustees of non- 
ecclesiastical charities Parish Councils might appoint co- 
trustees not exceeding their number. It was demonstrated 
that, unless some concession of this sort were made, great 
injustice would be done to existing religious charities. 
Mr. Goschen appealed to the Prime Minister, but he did 
not respond ; and the amendment was rejected by 178 to 
135. It was moved by Mr. Courtney that charities founded 
on and after Ist January, ‘40, should be exempt from 
the operations of the measure. The Prime Minister 
admitted that there was a precedent for the proposal, 
which was, nevertheless, defeated by 183 to 138. 





On Thursday the questions in the Commons were un- 
commonly interesting. The President of the Board of 
Trade could afford no definite information concerning the 
numbers of the unemployed; though he was able to 
mention some improvement in the proportion of dockers at 
work. As apologist of the County Council, the President 
of the Local Government Board attempted to discount 
the Fire Brigade scandal, and declared London better served 
in that department than ever. The Home Secretary stated, 
in answer to Mr. Darling, that Anarchist literature had 
been distributed in Trafalgar Square, but that ‘in the 
present state of the case’ prosecution would do more 
harm than good, Pressed by Mr. Darling as to the 
precise meaning of the phrase employed, the Home 
Secretary explained that he did not mean to prejudge 
the future ; whereupon Mr. Darling suggested that in the 
meantime several persons might be massacred. The 
marvellous industry of Mr. Labouchere, in pegging away 
at the Matabele business, was rewarded by the return of 
the Colonial Under-Secretary to his ancient position that 
nothing done in South Africa would prejudice the ultimate 
settlement of the question. In reply to Mr. Curzon, the 
Parliamentary Secretary of the Foreign Office announced 
ihat a protocol had been signed for the erection of a 
buffer State between British and French territory on 
the Upper Mekong ; and that the full text would be sub- 
mitted on Monday. The Prime Minister again expressed 
the fear that a Saturday sitting would be necessary. On 
the Parish Councils Bill a long discussion arose on an 
amendment providing that the measure should not apply 
to charities founded after the passing of the Act. It was 
urged by Mr. Balfour, who was heartily welcomed on his 
return after his illness, that no disability should be placed 
upon Churchmen. The Solicitor-General was requested 
to explain the legal bearing of the Bill’s provisions. Sir 
John Rigby, usually loquacious enough, seemed to be 
nursing some fresh conspiracy of silence, however, for he 
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resisted all pressure as long as possible. And when he 
did speak he virtually admitted his opponents’ case ; but 
still the amendment was rejected by means of the closure, 
though the Government majority was reduced to 33. 


Arrican news is mostly of a negative kind this week. 
Lobengula is still at large. The Chartered Company’s 
forces have not yet come up with the fugitives under 
Gando. Mr. Rhodes is on his way to Buluwayo, toorganise 
a police force and administration in the conquered 
territory, but is delayed by the floods, the rainy season 
having now commenced. A_ successful raid has been 
made by the burghers of Fort Victoria against the 
Matabele, and a number of enslaved Mashona woinen 
and children and eight hundred herd of cattle have 
been brought in. Looking further north, to the dis- 
puted frontiers of British, French, and German territory 
on the Benué, you hear of more exploits by the redoubt- 
able Lieutenant Mizon. That fillibustering patriot has 
greeted Herr von Uechtritz, who had gone to survey the 
new German Hinterland, with the intimation that 
the Sultan of Adamawa has ‘placed his subject 
States under the protection of France, and _ that 
future relations with Europeans will be under his (the 
Lieutenant’s) direction. The German explorer has satistied 
himself that Mizon’s statements are ‘pure fabrication,’ 
British troubles with Ashantee are in a fair way to be 





settled by the extension of the Gold Coast Protectorate 
over some of the border tribes. At Melilla, Marshal 
Martinez Campos is still fortifying and preparing for 
decisive action against the Riffs. A force consisting of 
‘twenty-two general officers holding commands’ and two 
army corps, numbering in all twenty-five thousand men, 
is not yet considered strong enough to take the field 
against the Moorish tribesmen. 





Tur Opium Commission was known to be absolutely 
unnecessary : it is now proved to be actively mischievous, 
According toa 7imes telegram, the natives believe that 
the inquiry has been promoted in the interests of Scots 
and Irish whisky distillers. Primarily, of course, it was 
constituted to please Mr. Caine. None the less are the 
Hindoos justified to this extent : that the discouragement 
of the sedative would mean the active encouragement of 
alcohol. Meanwhile, the evidence before the Commission 
must lie heavy on the soul of Mr. Arthur Pease. Dr, Leth- 
bridge has testified to the belief, after long experience, that 
no connection can be traced between the poppy and crime. 
Sir Edward Buck, Secretary of the Government Revenue 
Department, has borne witness to the vigour and industry 
of Chinese workmen, all habitual consumers of opium. 
Also, certain merchants trading steadily with China and 
the Straits agreed that the habit is absolutely harmless, 
and five of its victims (so-called) bore them out in their 
opinion. No doubt most people, the Anti-Opiumites 
excepted, are sufficiently familiar with these common- 
places ; still, there is some satisfaction to be derived 
from the nailing of a Radical lie to the counter. 





Cipinet-MAKING has ceased, save in Italy, where Signor 
Zanardelli has been seeking colleagues and _ finding 
none. According to the latest telegrams, he will have 
to give over his hopeless task, and a Rudini Ministry 
would seem the best way out of the deadlock. In 
France M. Casimir Périer has been forced into 
the Premiership by President Carnot, and he has 
undertaken the Foreign Office as well. He is backed 
by a fairly homogeneous following, but his declaration 
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reads as if he stood in considerable awe of M. 
Goblet. Socialist doctrines, it appears, are to be 
combated, not with disdain but by the generous and 
fruitful action at the disposal of the State. In other 
words, the Premier will try to catch M. Goblet 
bathing, and walk off with his clothes. M. Dupuy, 
meanwhile, has hoisted himself into the chair of 
the President of the Chamber, where he will remain in 
dignity and ease until the time comes for paying off old 
scores against M, Carnot. 





On Tuesday afternoon a resolution was carried by 110 
votes to 70 in Congregation at Oxford, ‘That it is desirable 
to provide an examination in the English Language and 
Literature, forming one of the Final Honour Schools in 
the second public examination.’ This appears to The 
Daily Chronicle a victory for ‘The New Learning. It was 
also a victory for the New Logic. The proposer said the 
new school would be popular throughout England ; a sup- 
porter, that the intelligent foreigner would be surprised at 
its absence; and another, that it would bea suitable subject 
for women to take up. The argument of the President of 
Corpus, that it was not worth the expense, is good, but not 
the best possible. For if it is worth the expense, it can only 
be so because ‘men’ will be attracted to it from Lilerw 
Humaniores, which is not a school of the Latin or Greek 
languages, but of ancient history and philosophy, and 
while anybody who is worthy will study the literature 
of his country for himself, it needs a school to induce 
young men to tackle the dry bones of ethic and meta- 
physic. Litera Humaniores is the school which does by 
far the most of Oxford’s work, and if she tamper with 
it no number of resulting ‘literary men’ will make 
amends. A University Scholarship—the counter pro- 
posal—were very well, a Chair could do no harm, but a 
School is folly. The thing is not accomplished yet, 
however, and there is time for Oxford to remember that 
she was not made for popularity and female students, 
and to bid the intelligent foreigner go hang. 





Tue newly published Report of the Featherstone Com- 
mission records the failure of one of the many bids for 
popularity made by the Government in its extremity. 
Doubtless the Cabinet will accept the situation with a 
certain equanimity, however, after the success of that 
‘put-up job, the Rosebery Coal Conference, whose 
decision Lady Dilke was able to foretell ‘on the best 
authority’ the night before the meeting. The inquiry 
at Featherstone showed that the assemblage at Ackton 
Hall Colliery, which the miners and their Radical friends 
declared an innocent assemblage of onlookers, was in 
truth a riotous mob bent on felony. In these circum- 
stances Captain Barker aad his troops had no alternative 
but to fire, and they are now commended for their skill 
and discipline at a trying moment. The Riot Act 
afforded no justification for their action, since an hour 
was not allowed to pass between the official declaration 
and the order to shoot. But no such justification was 
needed, because in that time incalculable mischief would 
have been effected; and hence the common law 
vindicated everything done on the occasion. Of the 
various points treated in the Report it is not necessary to 
write here and now. Suffice it to say that the document 
proves the Prime Minister to have been well advised 
in resisting the proposal that the Government should 
intervene in the Scots Coal dispute. 
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THE UNEMPLOYED 


N” many years ago it was discovered that in and 

about London at this season there is commonly 
a marked increase in the number of the Unemployed. 
This fact had not indeed been altogether hidden from 
observers. Poor-law guardians knew of it, and so did 
the large class of charitable persons whose acts are too 
commonly moreestimable in the intention than beneficial 
in effect. ‘These last had long been accustomed to flood 
the poorer districts with doles which served as baits to 
our floating population of tramps and _ cadgers. 
But the secret was brought to the attention of those who 
make politics of everything at a date comparatively 
recent ; and ever since the Unemployed have furnished 
a perennial excuse for deputations, declamations, 
questions, demonstrations, alike in the House and in 
the streets. ‘This year is to be as the others. Mr. Keir 
Hardie, with his usual ineptitude, contrived to fail to 
get a day for those clients in the House; this achieve- 
ment done, Mr. Keir Hardie expressed a hope that 
the Unemployed will take the matter into their own 
hands, and so rested from his labours ; and the Unem- 
ployed have acted little, or not at all, on the advice of 
their ineffectual friend. They decline, indeed, to 
manifest themselves in any considerable numbers, so 
that there are some who doubt if there be even as 
many of them as usual. 

The deputation which Mr. Arnold White led into the 
presence of Mr. Chamberlain, at the offices of the 
Liberal Unionist Association, does nothing to illumi- 
nate this strangely doubtful point. It preferred, if we 
may argue from its statement of the case, to take the 
Unemployed for granted, and, having thus provided 
itself with the necessary fulcrum, it set about other 
work, and proceeded to protest against the com- 
petition of cheap foreign labour. Neither Mr. Arnold 
White nor any of those members of the deputation 
whom Mr. Chamberlain was careful to speak of 
as ‘gentlemen’ explained convincingly how this 
matter comes properly under the head of ‘The 
Unemployed. We ourselves should catalogue it under 
‘Fair Trade, or, even ‘ Protection:* with a distinct 
preference for the second of these tickets. Mr. Arnold 
White spoke, indeed, of the pauper immigrants who not 
only go oa the rates themselves, but drive the British 
Workman there by underselling him in his own markets. 
But Mr. White cannot have it both ways. Either the 
Alien works, or he does not. If he do, he is not a 
pauper: if he do not, neither does he compete with the 
British Workman. 

And the evidence, as supplied by the deputation, 
rather goes to show that his real iniquity lies in 
his readiness to be up and doing. Mr. Howard had 
to complain that in the cabinet-making trade the 
Russian Jew is offensively industrious, also that he is 
moderate in his theory of wages: so that in 
one single shop he fills fifty-three places out 
of fifty-six. Mr. Howard’s remedy for this state 
of things would be a strict prohibition of foreign 
immigration: something based, in fact, on the American 
and Australian laws against Chinese cheap labour. 
This business of foreign competition was much in the 
mind of the deputation. Mr. Lane produced imported 
German lithographs by way of showing what foreign 
competition is about, and pointed out that the 
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foreigner who makes these things works eighty hours a 
week—eleven hours and a decimal daily, including 
Sunday. There is a pleasing touch of exaggeration 
here which gives colour to the lament of Mr. Lane. 
Whether he knew it or not, Mr. Lane was arguing for 
an English McKinley Tariff. Be it observed that the 
competition he deplored is the competition of not the 
Pauper Immigrant but the homekeeping German ; 
and if Mr. Lane can reason, what he wants is a good 
thumping prohibitive duty on foreign lithographs. 
That he hankers also after a duty on foreign corn and 
meat is what does not appear. Probably he does not: 
for it is the nature of your Protectionist to want Pro- 
tection for what he produces, with Free Trade in all 
that he has to buy. 

It will be seen that the deputation wandered far 
atield: that it went all the way, in fact, to Free ‘Trade 
v. Protection, and left behind it the comparatively 
humble questions, Are there more Unemployed than 
usual this year? And if so, what is to be done for 
them? Mr. Chamberlain brought it gently back to 
the point, or points. ‘To the first he got no answer, 
and he did not seek to give one. It was not, perhaps, 
to be reasonably expected that he should. But on 
the other issue he was explicit. He reminded the 
deputation that we enjoy a Cabinet and a County 
Council which, between them, have contrived to 
put a stop to certain useful work, because the 
House of Lords will not hear of the surreptitious 
introduction of Betterment. The Lords have offered 
to discuss the question on its merits, to hear what 
Betterment is, and to help to set it on its legs, if 
only they be told what it means and how it is to 
work, The County Council will do nothing till it 
gets its Betterment on its own terms and in its own 
way. ‘The Cabinet, for reasons which Mr. Chamberlain 
modestly professes himself unable to understand, will 
not hear of conferring with the Lords. In short, the pro- 
fessed Friends of the Masses will let the Masses starve 
unless their starvation can be averted by the pillage 
of the Classes: which is a thoroughly good Radical 
and Gladstonian position. 

Since that happy release from the Old Connec- 
tion it has been Mr. Chamberlain’s peculiar task 
to dose the popular mind with sound Imperialistic 
doctrine, and he did not fail to discharge it last 
Monday. We cannot but suspect that disgust must 
have filled the soul of Mr. Arnold White when 
he heard Mr. Chamberlain instructing his deputation 
that, if the trade of this country is to be 
kept well alive, it must be by possessing sure 
markets, and that these are only to be hoped for 
where we can command them: which in this Age of 
‘Tariffs is not to be done save by the sword, Not a 
word about the oppressive squire or the greedy parson ! 
Not so much as a hint as to the good time coming when 
the Classes can be well fleeced! Nay: Mr. Chamberlain 
as good as laughed in an unfeeling manner at the senti- 
mentalists who talk nonsense about running farms with 
urban labour! ‘lo get work to do by forcing the world 
to make room for you, and then to fall to doing the 
work you have made yourself-—that is Mr. Chamberlain’s 
solution for the problem of the Unemployed. It may 
strike the Little Englanders as merely barbarous and 
abominable. But we really do not know where a man 
shall find one better, or more Tory. 
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A PLAIN TALE 


[* is not wonderful—at any rate not wonderful past 

all whooping—that Nationalist M.P.s are search- 
ing diligently for the identity of a certain ‘X. in The 
Fortnightly Review. 'There is a refreshing plainness in 
his manner of stating a fact of which ourselves have 
long been convinced: that (namely) the Home Rule 
gang is more foolish than wicked, and that it has 
fallen to pieces as a party out of sheer stupidity, and 
not because of rival leaders or empty coffers. All 
the same, it is really very wrong of ‘ X.° to insist upon 
it is that these persons are orators. Is it possible to 
describe as oratory a weary flow of words inspired by 
rage, by vanity, and sometimes by means which take the 
form indifferently of pine-apple rum, Scotch (or Irish) 
whisky, and ‘ absinthe pur’? 'I'ne ‘early decorated’ Fiood 
and Grattan rhetoric, the interminableness of Burke, 
have come down to their successors unimpaired. ‘ne 
worst of Irish politicians is their appalling sameness, 
The verbiage of Mitchel, Smith O’Brien, and Gavan 
Duffy —chiefly expended, as ‘ X’ reminds you, in giving 
reasons from the dock why they should not be incon- 
tinently hanged—is dreadfully like the verbiage of our 
own John Dillon, himself not unaccustomed to speaking 
from the same historic platform. No doubt the ardent 
youths of The Nation described their opponents’ voices 
as ‘raucous’ and their opponents’ faces, ‘the faces of 


lost souls, just as our own T. P. O'Connor does. And if 


some descendant of Robert Emmet—say our own Mr. 
Sexton—should come under the ban of a promoted friend 
and former colleague—say our own Mr. Healy—it is argu- 
able that the promoted one would hang his follower with 
all the indifference (so to speak) of that rebel Attorney- 
General of 1803. As for Mr. Redmond, the fact that 
he is a University man and a good shot is a reeommenda- 
tion in a party where there is so little to recommend, 
Loyalty and consistency are good things too; and Mr. 
Dillon’s prophecy —* The man who pulls Parnell down 
will b2 damned in Ireland "—has been fulfilled both in 
what it expressed and what it implied. If there be a 
score of persons in Ireland—outside, that is, the 
money-and-place-hunting gang which we know in 
England—who care in the least about the present 
Home Rule agitation, it is pretty certain that they have 
‘damned’ the men who ruined Parnell, and are looking 
to Mr. Redmond for the realisation of their hopes. 
The lost leader's contempt for Messrs. Dillon and O’Brien 
—who were ‘attitudinising on the other side of the 
Atlantic and lecturing him over a submarine wire, 
while he was fighting for his life in Committee Room 
l'ifteen— was always considerable : after the crisis it was 
too deep for words. At Boulogne, where time was life 
to him, he received these two, he played with them for 
five mortal weeks: proposing that first one and then 
the other should be temporary leader, favouring first 
this one’s plans and then the other's ; till they twain 
were nearly wild with mutual hatred and jealousy. 
In those days United Ireland was a perpetual terror : 
it exaggerated alike the insults and the flattery which 
were heaped upon the Liberal party ; and its success, 
though not of startling magnitude, completely turned 
the head of its proprieter. So that ‘the sight of a 
newspaper which did not contain some mention of his 
name,’ as ‘ X.’ records,‘ became unpleasant to him, and 
the problem of how to ensure himself against this shock 
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rew to be his principal concern.” The inspiration, 
then, of that mortal resolve not to part with his 
breeches is at last discovered. 

And what is the destiny of the eighty-one Irish parties 
which compose the Irish Vote and give our blessed 
Premier his majority? Mr. Edward Blake, says ‘ X.,’ 
will go back to Canada. Mr. Dillon believes that he is 
leader already ; so does Mr. ‘Tim Healy ; and so does 
Mr. O’Brien: so that these three are fully provided for, 
and have no more to ask. Mr. T. P. O'Connor and 
Mr. McCarthy are aware that there is no party to lead 
and (to be Irish for once) no goal to lead it to, except 
the unattainable one of a regular and enduring ‘screw’: 
so they have turned them to literature, and belaud the 
oratory of their companions in the papers. Party after 
party of the rebels, treason-mongers, and half-crazed 
journalists, who have kept their country the poorest and 
most illiterate in Europe, has expired of inanition and 
impecuniosity. ‘The future of the Nationalist Machine 
contrived by the late Parnell may differ in some sort 
from that of its predecessors ; for that, in return for,the 
use of a body of Parliamentary votes, ludicrously dispro- 
portionate to the numbers of the Irish electorate, but 
admirably representative of its intelligence, it has secured 
the services of a great English politician, whose coun- 
tenance of its designs has persuaded many foolish 
Britons to say (and even think) that a very Irish 
desire to plunder Ireland must forthwith be fulfilled. 
The writer in The Fortnightly is a pessimist (for which, 
being resident in Ireland, he has ample excuse) and 
professes his utter disbelief in the pleasantness of his 
country’s future. He foresees recurrent cycles of 
O'Briens, he looks along unending vistas of Healyitish 
oratory. A frightful look-out, is it not ? 


A CASE FOR CHARITY 


Dame the traveller tells you, is a heathen land. 
Side by side with the blessings of western civilisa- 
tion, with society papers and tall hats and advertise- 
ments, there exist, it is to be feared, but too many 
remnants of the immemorial superstitions and horrors 
of barbarism. Among these superstitious survivals 
there is none more painful to the civilised intelligence 
than the way in which the artist lives in Japan. An 
article from one of the Japanese newspapers, that has 
just filtered through Asia to this end of the 
world, discloses a state of affairs little less than heart- 
tending. It seems that while the Japanese community 
as a whole has been advancing along the road of civilisa- 
tion and progress, writers and artists have sat dull and 
unreceptive. With blind obstinacy they have clung 
to the old, heathen, out-worn traditions of their caste. 
To tell the whole appalling story in one line, they 
are just as poor now as ever they were. Nay, they 
are actually poorer. Scarce a generation ago Japan 
was a museum of antiquities, including, among other 
treasures, an admirably preserved feudal system. When 
the Japanese people flung the feudal system into the 
Yellow Sea, and dazzled the world with the untarnished 
glory of a fire-new constitution, the absent-minded, 
‘piritless artists made no attempt to keep up 
in the race of progress. ‘They even fell back. In the 
feudal days they had patrons who bolstered up art with 
occasional doles of money or food. ‘These they lost, and 
these they made no effort to replace. Now they feel the 
VOL, XI, 
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pitiless consequences of their improvidence. Of writers 
there are some eight in the Empire making ninety 
pounds a year or more. One supremely gifted novelist 
is quoted at fifteen to twenty-seven shillings per chapter, 
and nine shillings per fewilleton. But the undistin- 
guished, helpless mass abides in the very pit of degrada- 
tion. With too many of its items art pays scarce 
any dividend at all. LEightpence a chapter is the 
market price for serials in a local paper. If this is 
horrible, it is yet more horrible to look on the case 
of the poor painters. Not one man is there to be 
found in all Japan with the enlightenment to hit the 
taste of the town. Old Masters are the vogue just now 
in Tokio and Yokohama, and yet these moles keep 
burrowing, burrowing on at their new styles. When 
they do sell pictures they are always swindled by the 
dealer. Yet so brutalised and apathetic have they 
become that they sit on for ever drawing lines and 
mixing colours, whilé Art, their mistress, shivers naked 
for want of rags to cover her. 

Now, the British have a name for practical sym- 
pathy, especially sympathy with the heathen. Let us, 
instead of idly deploring the state of Art in Japan, be 
up and doing. Let English men and English women 
act, and that instantly. {We have sent out mis- 
sionaries before, but when was there a field whiter 
for harvest than Japan? ‘There are several lines 
of action that suggest themselves to the most 
superficial. A Royal Academy must be started there 
without losing a moment. As the movement grows in 
strength, a Caantrey Bequest must be added. A literary 
agency must be started, and an Association of Authors. 
It is terrible to think of these misguided fellow-creatures, 
some of whom, perhaps, never so much as heard the name 
of a literary agent, perishing before our very eyes at 
their desks and at their easels. We are certain that it 
needs but the exposure of such a state of things to 
awake indignant pity and redress. What though they 
have brought themselves into this case by their own 
blind clinging to false gods of Art? We to whom the 
light has come should not grudge the diffusion of it 
over those less richly blessed. ‘herefore, do not let 
us hesitate through selfishness. Let us give up our 
very best to the great work. Let us send them 
the President of the Royal Academy and Mr. Sant, 
Mr. Walter Besant (above all) and Mr. A. P. Watt. 
Let them herald the new and glorious evangel 47s est 
vendere artem. One more method of action presents 
itself. Until the Japonians change their whole style of 
habitation the Japonian painters in oils will never be 
able to sell their pictures. For the poisonous delusion 
of aclean and pure Art seems to have spread, rotting 
and corrupting, through all classes of Japanese 
society, and they will use none but scroll pictures for 
their houses. Therefore, having begun to be mag- 
nanimous, let us be magnanimous to the full. Let us 
lend them Mr. Alfred Waterhouse for a season to 
rebuild the cities of Japan in neat new red brick. Oaly 
by such thorough measures as these can the evil be 
combated and overthrown. 


PROFESSOR ‘TYNDALL 


FYNHOUGH for some years back he had practically 
resigned the practice of his profession fora pleasant 
old age, Professor John ‘Tyndall is still one of the most 
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notable names in the history of science in our country. 
If it be a fact that he owes his reputation in part to 
his offices as popular interpreter, and not wholly to his 
primacy of knowledge, why, so too does Mr. Huxley. 
There is nothing unworthy in the function of inter- 
preter, and particularly if you interpret so admirably 
and so accurately as Tyndall. But it will not do to 
suppose him merely this medium between his fellow men 
and knowledge. His reputation is largely based upon 
his own work, and forty years ago he and a companion 
or two were in the very front of chemical and physical 
research. ‘Time, ere he died, had changed that : so 
much has been accomplished in a generation ; so innu- 
merable are the opportunities, so many the volunteers. 
Yet there is none among the younger men but would 
acknowledge a grave debt to the savant now departed. 
He studied under Bunsen in Germany; he was the 
friend and fellow of Faraday and Professor Frank- 
land. Together he and Mr. Huxley fought the battle 
of the sciences, and won the liberty of conscience 
which they had claimed. Science had not so large a 
following, nor boasted herself so openly, in those 
days. She was stowed into holes and corners ; she took 
refuge in a modest laboratory in Hampshire; guild 
schools did not exist; and technical lectures had no 
place in our scheme of education. It is as one of the 
pioneers of the new movement that Tyndall is like to 
be longest remembered. He was steadfast in the 
pursuit of the calling he loved; he persistently 
proselytised ; he had, like Mr. Huxley, all the ardours 
of theapostle. And he had them even more vehemently 
by reason of his race. His blood was Anglo-Irish, and 
he displayed in his temper that curious blending of 
dourness and impulsiveness which characterises the 
Ulsterman. 

It was this quality which made him even more interest- 
ing as man thanas man of science. He had few things in 
common with the famous teacher with whom public 
opinion associated him. He lacked Mr. Huxley’s 
literary graces, though his style was effective and 
sufficing. He had not the temperament of the true 
controversialist. But he had the merit of courage, and 
he sometimes spoke with a temerity which Mr. Ruskin 
might have envied. His blood ran very hot within 
his veins: witnesses to a strain of poetry in him 
cried from the pages of his mustiest treatises. Times 
have so curiously changed that it is odd to reflect upon 
him as one of the recognised champions against the 
current theology. His audacity startled the orthodox 
twenty years ago; but that was an age when Essays 
and Reviews could send a thrill through Europe. ‘There 
have been many louder voices since, and voices of a 
coarser timbre. The canons of credulity alter year by 
year. And now there is none to recognise in Tyndall the 
fierce atheism which he was supposed to exhibit in 
an earlier day. It is not, we must think, that his 
views suffered any change, any more than his political 
opinions. He was always consistent, even to old 
age. He has been harshly accused for his hard 
words about Mr. Gladstone. But indeed they were not 
inclement phrases for one who believed, as he firmly 
believed, that the Home Rule policy of his ex-friend 
was threatening the Empire with ruin. He parted 
from the Prime Minister with reluctance, but, when 
once this course was taken, he never minced his words or 


shirked what he conceived to be his political duty. 
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We may conceive, too, that a certain Irish combativeness 
conduced to his appearances as a Clytemnestra in 
the political world. He was blunt almost, it was 
complained, to rudeness. But it is the privilege of 
the aged to have no patience with the younger. They, 
too, have been regarded with incredulity in their day. 
This one has in a way been happy in the opportunity 
of his departure. For he has died unforgotten, and 
remembered among greater than himself. His name 
will live not only on its own merits, but by reason also 
of this association. 


SPECTACULAR FOOTBALL 
y EAR by year, as the partisans of football increase 


and multiply, so is the distinction between its 
two varieties more and more strictly defined. On the 
one side is the game played for itself to the bodily and 
mental profit of the players; on the other, the game as 
a spectacle designed for the attraction of gate-money. 
The essentials to this end are gladiators of the finest 
quality in the market and the style of play best 
calculated to excite the spectators. Inasmuch, more- 
over, as it is incumbent on both sets of hirelings to do 
their utmost to win the match—and the bets that 
depend thereon—brutality and unfairness are recognised 
features in the pastime. The pernicious influence of 
a crowd that is lavish of applause and disapproval may 
even be experienced in a match between amateur teams. 
In America, where the craze for watching football has 
reached a point unheard of hitherto, the game has 
become more brutal and less scientific than it used to 
be: a development responsible, as among ourselves, for 
more than one fatal accident. From Melbourne, too, 
where the football show is patronised by thousands, you 
learn that the size of the ‘gate’ is largely dependent 
on the referee. For this one will suffer the ring to thrill 
as its soul desires, while that other will secure the very 
tamest of exhibitions by a too-too pedantic attention 
to his duties. 

In the current Nineteenth Century the headmaster of 
Loretto bewails the tendency to display which is every 
year becoming more conspicuous in the Rugby variety. 
For many reasons the introduction of professionalism 
into Rugby football would be attended with still worse 
results than it is achieving in the Association game. 
The latter system, from its very openness, enables a 
strong-minded referee to exert himself with effect for 
the suppression of foul play ; whereas under the Rugby 
code unsportsmanlike tricks would often be impossible 
of detection by the single official who is responsible for 
the due conduct of the game. But we may take it that 
the Union is fully alive to this danger, and that such 
counties and clubs as want to legalise professionalism will 
have to secede. Dr. Almond goes still further. It is in the 
interest of the gallery, he opines, that sound forward 
work is sacrificed to brilliant sprinting on the part of 
the backs. Now, work of this sort is far harder on the 
players than the tight and long-drawn scrummage ever 
was; so that not only must they stop playing much 
earlier than they used, but only if they be robust of 
health and high of heart can they venture to play at 
all. Also, it develops the lower at the expense of the 
upper limbs, and the morality of playing for your side 
is abandoned for the immorality of personal display. 
Dr, Almond protests, and rightly, against any further 
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reduction in numbers, and records his regret that the 
twenty-a-side was ever dwindled to fifteen. He would 
also insist on the suppression of ‘heeling out’ by due 
enforcement of the existing off-side rule, and restore the 
old-time value of a dropped goal. 

In Yorkshire veiled professionalism abounds in the 
Rugby game, and ‘gates’ are an ambition ; and there 
the old sportsmanlike spirit is very noticeably 
diminished. It is also the fact that among the 
Rugby Clubs in the London district, whose matches 
have begun to attract their thousands, the number of 
accidents and disablements during the present season 
is altogether without precedent; and there can be 
little doubt that loose play to the gallery is their chief 
cause. Now, there is doubtless a certain satisfaction in 
the achievement ofa sensational feat in the eye of a roar- 
ing mob; but surely football is too good a game to need 
such adventitious aids? And if it be proved that the 
Rugby variety is now played for the spectator rather than 
the player, and that this tends in the direction of profes- 
sionalism, then the Union must consider if some such 
retrogression as is proposed by Dr. Almond would not 
be in its true interest. 


DRUNK AND INCAPABLE 


\ R. ASQUITH, it would seem, is a poltroon only in 

the presence of a Vote. ‘True it is that he has 
truckled to the Friends of Labour, and produced, at 
their request, an Employers’ Liability Bill, whose chief 
effects, thus far, have been to show the Friends of 
Labour up for the tyrants-waiting-for-a-chance they 
are,and to increase the political activity and import- 
ance of the House of Lords. But he is not always 
thus ill-guided ; and, having wrestled a fall with the 
Professional Anarchist—who, to be sure, has not yet 
made himself an influence in the Electorate—he has 
‘taken on’ (if we may employ a phrase which has yet to 
receive the countenance of Dr. Murray) the Habitual 
Drunkard. ‘That character, as we know, has been longa 
public nuisance ; He (or She—especially) is fast becom- 
ing a national danger; the Act of 79 has proved a failure ; 
is there, then, no means of dealing with Him (or Her— 
especially) in and to the interest of the community at 
large? ‘That was the question put to the Home Secre- 
tary on Tuesday last by a deputation representing 
such a large assortment of Associations — as the 
British Medical, the Homes for Inebriates, the British 
Women’s ‘Temperance, and so forth—that Mr. Asquith 
may easily be forgiven if he thought himself confronted 
by a Vote, and proceeded to conciliate and soothe 
where he would certainly have found it impolitic (let us 
say) to bluster and disdain. 

Assuredly the deputation, whether it do or do not 
represent a Vote, had right on its side and, though it 
asked an impossible deal too much, was fifty-fold better 
guided than are the most of its kind. The Habitual 
Drunkard is, as we said, a national peril. To be 
habitually drunk is to be habitually incapable of 
doing your duty in that state of life into which it 
has pleased God to call you, and is therefore to 
’pprove yourself a bad citizen, and a person to 
be cut off from all the privileges attaching 
to the civic state: so that a parental Government, 
if it chose to disfranchise you (for instance) 
and thus disgrace you publicly, would have very 
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much better reason on its side than parental 
Governments usually have for interfering with that 
precious abstraction, the Liberty of the Subject. That, 
being an Habitual, as aforesaid, you are pretty certain 
to be also a bad father (or mother, as the case may be), 
a bad husband (or wife), a bad son (or daughter), is, 
unhappily, a matter whereof no Government outside 
Laputa is able to take cognisance: always supposing, 
that is, that you confine yourself to being bad 
in the sense of worthless, and neither violently 
assault the persons of your nearest and dearest, 
nor convey their belongings with a view to applying 
the same, or the proceeds of the same, to pur- 
poses of riotous living. For the Englishman’s house 
is the Englishman’s castle, and within his castle 
the Englishman, so long as he does nothing that may 
breach the law, shall be as big a brute and as 
precious a blackguard as drink and his appetites 
can make him, and none shall say him nay. 
But the community has precisely this advantage over 
the families whereof it consists: that in virtue of certain 
self-imposed rules, on whose observance its existence and 
prosperity depend, it is empowered to deal summarily 
with such of its members as are shown either to 
disturb its comfort or to imperil its life. It hangs 
its murderers, it imprisons its malefactors, it gags— 
sometimes—its Anarchists, it must presently take means 
to protect itself against its philanthropists—its Pickards 
(say) and its Tom Manns. Why, then, should it 
ignore its Habituals? A first necessity of civic life 
is physical and moral health; and the Habitual is 
not only incapable of either, but also has full liberty 
to perpetuate himself, and his vice with him. And 
if his children after him be not drunk-and-incapables 
likewise, and, being so, the certain sources of an infinite 
ocean of drunk-and-incapableness, experience counts for 
nothing, and the theory of atavism is a strong delusion 
and a lie. 

And the worst is that the female Habitual largely 
outnumbers the male. ‘Throughout the United 
Kingdom, said Dr. Norman Kerr, ‘in the name of the 
British Medical Association (with 16,000 members)” 
the commitments ‘ of ten up to hundreds of times are 
60 per cent. more common among women than among 
men;’ in each and every class there is ‘a mass of 
inebriety, often—especially among women—secret,’ 
which is the despair of the medical profession ; this 
predominance of ‘ female inebriates’ is ‘ the most serious 
feature’ of all, ‘in view of the physical and moral health 
of their offspring ;° and so forth, and so forth. And, 
in the absence of compulsion, all curative measures are 
impossible! And compulsion, for its part, appears to 
be impossible likewise! We seclude our small-pox and 
our scarlet fever cases: for to let them go loose were 
prejudicial to the living individual. But the Habitual 
and his (or her) effect are the affair of the next genera- 
tion: so we suffer them to have their own sweet will, or 
—if we think of them at all—are concerned with them 
wholly from the point of view of faddist Liquor 
Laws, designed (it would seem) far less in the interest 
of the body politic than with a view to ruin a 
certain industry, to make certain classes exquisitely 
uncomfortable, and to demonstrate in irrefutable 
terms the moral superiority of certain vocal and 
energetic fanatics in want of useful work. ‘This 
is one way of showing ourselves the great practical 
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nation we are held (and justly) to be; and it is 
to Mr. Asquith’s credit that, while recognising 
the difficulties the question is hedged about withal, 
he promised to ‘face the music’ (an expression 
which may be commended to the notice of his 
Revered Leader), and see what could be done next 
year. If he have not then the chance (and it is like 
enough that he spoke as one having authority to make 
promises whose performance, he knows, is left for other 
men), some Tory must certainly be found to ‘ face the 
music’ in his turn. Or when England’s epitaph comes 
to be written, it will be recorded of her that she left 
her Habituals to breed unchecked, and her Navy at 
the mercy of Sir William Harcourt. 


MR. MIVART MAKES HIS BOW 


R. ST. GEORGE MIVART is a humorist. We 
said so before, and the fact is now patent and 
convincing. He has arranged one of the pleasantest little 
religious comedies in the world for the edification of 
his fellow men, and his final bow and speech, now that 
the curtain has dropped, is in exquisite harmony with 
the former development of the piece. The world, 
Mr. Mivart may haply have mused, is a sad one, and 
needs to be cheered by occasional object lessons in 
comedy. Now, of all the comedies that ever were in- 
vented, the most effective and the most laughable are 
those which show the passions of men raging at fever- 
height over the shadows and the faint beliefs ancestral 
prejudice and a conservative tenacity alone uphold. 
Two theologians. battling over the temperature 
of hell-fire, two scholastics in anger over the precise 
number of angels capable of quadrilling it upon 
the point of a needle—these and their like in the 
strange world of controversy go to make up part 
of the humour and quiet fun of this contradictory 
life of ours. But to set all the serious theolo- 
gians of a venerable Church by the ears, to rouse 
the fury of Bishops and the passions of Jesuits 
over so remote and uncertain a subject as the precise 
punishments apportioned to such of us as are destined 
to damnation—here was a field for the humorist ! 
here a gay opportunity for the practical student of 
human foibles, if he would feed his noble rage for 
laughter ! 

It will be in the memory, then, of readers that Mr. 
Mivart, possessed—we will not say consciously, for that 
is again part of the humour of the thing—by a very 
demon of mischief, enounced to the world his convic- 
tion of novel ideas upon the nature of hell-fire. 
Calculating his words in a spirit of what looks like 
almost a malicious appropriateness, he very demurely 
declared, for the relief of his suffering fellow-creatures, 
that perhaps hell was not such a bad place, after all ; 
that, since evolution was the law of the earth, and 
we of this Vale of Sorrows tended to develop 
into better and nobler beings, so a sort of infer- 
nal evolution in another life might analogically and 
rationally be supposed. ‘Thus, it was practically con- 
cluded that after a reasonable number of «ons hell 
might develop into quite a tolerable kind of abode, 
where kindred spirit might meet kindred spirit, and 
the twain live happily ever after. After all, the 
other world is a matter very much for the imagination 
to deal with, and Mr. Mivart doubtless considered 
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that he had as much right to a personal view as Dante. 
If only Mivart and Dante had been contemporaries ! 
The Divine Comedy might then have been humorous 
indeed. 

There is no need to tell again the effects of 
his Gospel of Hell upon his fellow believers. We 
are at present concerned with his speech before the 
curtain. It will suffice to note that the sensation 
was immediate and gratifying. ‘There are perhaps no 
beliefs, no convictions so strong among men as 
those which are based upon the personal imagination 
of the believer. There is a certain selfishness of 
possession about a belief of the kind which makes the 
mind extraordinarily tenacious of it. To what 
extent such an influence may prevail over the 
minds of men of more than ordinary ability may 
be casually gathered from a recent highly mystical 
work written by a well-known literary Englishman, in 
which every theory, whether of sex or of any other 
thing based upon objective analogies or the dogmatic 
analogies of the ‘Trinity, is assumed to be a certain and 
ineludible doctrine; and the reason actually given in 
all seriousness for such belief is that the writer is him- 
self persuaded of the fact, and that until any other thinker 
has a similar illumination his mind cannot be supposed 
as yet to have been raised to those solitary heights from 
the contemplation of which he can perceive cer- 
tain analogies for assured truths. ‘This by way 
of illustration. The same passionate devotion to 
imaginative theories has proved the mainspring 
in setting the little comedy planned by Mr. Mivart 


going in full activity. All the conservative minds of 


all the parishes of Rome, brought up in the imaginative 
notions of those excellent ascetics who first transferred 
the notion of cookery into their ideas of eternal damna- 
tion, were aroused as one man. Bishops shuddered (in 
Mr. Robert Montgomery’s noble phrase) ‘in sublime 
dismay.’ Cardinals gathering about the festive boards 
of Rome contemplated their grills and roasts with a 
terror, as they grasped the possibility of a great 
imaginative analogy slipping from their minds. Tor 
once Rome must not delay; and amid all the splendid 
pomp of Holy Official Language, Mr. Mivart was 
condemned to a moral yellow robe and an Auto-da-Fe. 
And he dutifully submitted ex animo. 


But Mr. Mivart, having worked the mario- - 


nettes so admirably, having provided so rich an 
entertainment for a sympathetic world, is by no 
means minded to fizzle out without a final bow and 
speech. He has accomplished his intention with so 
delightful a skill that we are not even yet aware whether 
he has promised or not a continuation of the play upon 
some future occasion. He opens by explaining the 
groundwork of his belief in a Revelation, and his con- 
sequent compulsion to embrace as an only possible 
Christian Faith the Roman Catholic Church. So far, 
indeed he is serious enough. Having assumed this 
primary attitude, he is bound to reconcile his scientific 
beliefs with the infallibility of his Church. Now 
looking squarely at the subject, a pitiless logic, as it 
seems to him, has induced him to take a view different 
from the common view of his Church upon the subject 
of Eternal Punishment. When he made public, how- 
ever, this important conclusion, his Church with every 
aspect of fury stepped in and condemned him, Is Mr. 
Mivart abashed or cast down? Nota bit of it. He 
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makes no retractation whatever. But he has submitted 
er animo. Here our dramatist lays a finger to his nose. 
‘here are numerous grounds,’ says he, ‘ upon any one 
of which I may have been condemned. I may have 
spoken with disrespect of dignitaries "—and at this 
point he wiped away a tear signifying confession 
and repentance. ‘The subject may be inoppor- 
tune.” ‘It may have been indiscreetly treated.’ 
‘My treatment may have contained incidental errors.’ 
Or, for an end, ‘I may have been wrong altogether.’ 
‘ Therefore’—cheerfully—‘ I cannot possibly know—since 
it may be for any one of these reasons that I was con- 
demned—whether or not the particular reason was the 
last of these. I can make no retractation, even if I would, 
since I am not aware upon which point I am called upon 
to make retractation.. ‘ And, to conclude ’—with the 
gravest of bows—‘I submit, ex animo.’ The speech is 
an admirable one. It leaves the comedy quite un- 
finished. Still the sterner moralist may dread to think 
that some wicked souls may yet escape the cleansing 
fame, and the Rev. Richard Clarke, S.J., must still be 
at pains to secure the condemnation of Professor 
Mivart’s new and audacious translation of Galileo’s 
‘}'ppur si muove. 


MEN AND BREWERS 


N the spiritual awakening of Mr. Sydney Buxton, 
Mr. Labouchere has planted and Mr. Herbert 
Paul has watered. ‘Time was when the Under-Secre- 
tary could style Captain Lendy a ‘ murderer’ and out- 
do his chief in bleat concerning ‘ non-aggression.’ He 
has, however, been harried into patriotism by the mis- 
chievous activity of the Little Englanders, until to-day 
he will rebut their slanders with a most crushing trucu- 
lence. If his speech in the Matabele debate was of 
surprising manliness, his subsequent answers to sundry 
questions prove him to be proceeding from 
strength to strength. Observe, for instance, the 
statement of Wednesday with regard to the 
alleged shooting of Matabele. ‘His friend, the 
member for Northampton, had ‘overlooked the very 
material fact, that one of the savages in question had 
fatally wounded Mr. Burnett before they were them- 
selves despatched by Mr. Maurice Gifford. In other 
words Lobengula’s ally stood convicted, so far as Par- 
liamentary conventions would permit, of garbling 
evidence that he might manufacture an atrocity from a 
most righteous act of retribution. Nay, on the previous 
night, Mr. Buxton had committed himself to even more 
surprising utterances. In the first place he availed him- 
self of Mr. Labouchere’s ineptitudes to declare in the 
roundest fashion that, when the Matabele are defeated 
and their military system destroyed, an administration 
shall be imposed on the country, should necessity so 
dictate. And, when Mr. Labouchere proceeded most 
rashly to inquire by what right the Company or the 
High Commissioner was exercising jurisdiction in 
Matabeleland at the present moment, there came the 
silencing rejoinder ‘ By right of conquest... From Tory 
lips the sentence would sound like a truism, but in 
the mouth of a Gladstonian item it is profoundly 
‘mpressive, Mr.” Buxton’s party has undergone so 
cesperate a degeneracy that a phrase in the old 
Palmerstonian manner is welcome indeed. 
The moral robustness that marks Mr, Sydney Bux- 
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ton’s refusal to identify himself with snivel over the 
chastisement of niggers, characterises also his relative’s 
defence of beer. The Bishop of London is not too 
scrupulous a controversialist, and his condiga punish- 
ment need cause no sorrow save to the teetotal bigot. 
All the same the remorselessness of philanthropic ven- 
geance, when at last itis moved tostrike, smacks almost 
of barbarism. Observe the cunning with which Mr. 
E. N. Buxton permitted the divine to avail himself 
of a dilatory plea which only made his position 
the more hopeless. Dr. Temple had _ declared 
that beer is habitually adulterated by publicans, and, 
being brought to task, he pleaded pressure of business, 
but promised an explanation. Mr. Buxton waited for 
three weeks, wrote again, received no reply, and then 
forwarded the correspondence to The Times. But 
while he stalks the lordlier quarry, he will bowl over 
the ground game in the most sportsmanlike manner 
imaginable. Prebendary Eyton must needs intervene 
in the controversy with some foolhardy asser- 
tions concerning the salting of ale. Mr. Buxton 
wrote from the Brewery, Spitalfields (a most 
shameless address), to show that ‘his friend, 
Prebendary Eyton, cannot quote fairly from a Local 
Government Report. He adduced figures proving the 
presence of alkaline chlorides ; he suppressed the fact 
that they are an inevitable ingredient in all beer, and, 
for that matter, in all kinds of vegetable products. 
Accordingly, the malignity of Temperance (so-called) 
has resulted in the conspicuous triumph of the trade ; 
and that golden legend, ‘ Buxton’s Entire, may appeal 
to the thirsty soul with a proselytising fervour begotten 
of conscious rectitude. 

Clearly these Buxtons deserve encouragement in that, 
though slow to wrath, they invariably deal a knock- 
down blow. The politician has reduced Mr. Labouchere 
to insignificance even among Radicals ; the frumentarian 
has pulverised the Bishop of London. An excellent 
opportunity of making good his charges was afforded 
Dr. Temple at the United Kingdom Temperance Con- 
vention held on Wednesday at Covent Garden. As he 
stayed away, and left Sir Wilfrid Lawson and Mr. 
Caine to grind out their stale extravagances, the 
presumption is that he knows his accusations to be 
utterly unfounded. Now, when the brewing interest 
has dumfoundered a Bishop, it can afford to laugh 
at the menaces of the ordinary  teetotaller. 
Sir Wilfrid is assured that the Government is 
devoted to the Local Veto Bill; Mr. Caine that it will 
be pressed forward next Session. Unfortunately, the 
rest of the world has discovered that the absurd nostrum 
is for show only, despite the declarations of Mr. Glad- 
stone and Sir William Harcourt to the deputation on 
Thursday. Accordingly, the purveyors of honest beer 
have little cause for alarm provided they imitate Mr. 
Buxton (KE. N.) in not being ashamed of their calling. 
Nay, in the hour of trial they should receive valuable 
assistance from Mr. Buxton (Sydney), unless he intends 
to turn recreant to the family traditions. 

For the rest, Mr. Meredith’s theory of the Mag- 
nanimity of Beer is now more unassailable than ever. 
Exposed to its ennobling influence, why should not Mr: 
Caine be found establishing an opium divan, while Sir 
Wilfrid joked no more, and Mr, Labouchere would 
volunteer for active service against Lobengula? It 
sounds incredible; but look at Mr, Sydney Buxton, 
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‘THIS WAS A MAN’ 


OU name me right,’ said the solemn ghost in the 
drooping white gown: ‘I am Marcus Junius 
Brutus, a Philosopher and a Noble of Rome. I think I 
have no reason to be ashamed of saying this: in my life I 
stained neither the one appellation nor the other. A just 
estimate of self is the true modesty, so that I do not 
hesitate to say that in all the cases of my life I bore 
myself like a Junius Brutus and like the friend of Cato. 
To him that can generalise with discernment, as we say 
in our Schools, one example out of many suffices. You 
will know, Sir, if you have read in our Roman histories, 
that I went out with my father-in-law the Proconsul into 
the Province of Cilicia. Appius was grasping and greedy, 
and his train was like him: common men—you have not for- 
gotten your Euripides ?—will ever follow in the footsteps 
of their betters. But was it therefore for me, the Stoic, 
the friend of Cato, to wring gold out of the starved blood 
of miserable provincials? I remembered that they also 
were men, and I held my hand and kept it clean. Let 
him who will bring me to trial for extortion ; I can defend 
myself. My conscience is clear and I am not a raw 
pleader to lose my head before a jury. You have not 
forgotten—may I dare to hope ?—my successful defence of 
this same Appius? Yes, I am a Philosopher, but no man 
can look me in the face and say that in the philosopher | 
ever sank the Noble of Rome. He that cannot be stern, 
our Zeno said, cannot be merciful. Was it not I that 
lent two hundred talents to those wretched bankrupt 
Salaminians at forty-eight per cent? Did I blench when 
it came to demanding my due? No, indeed: | withstood 
Marcus Cicero himself, a Consular and the Governor of the 
Province. He stood on his edict that he would adjudicate 
on the basis of twelve per cent. as maximum rate. But I 
was right. For my debt, look you, was contracted under the 
edict of an antecedent governorship. I concede it was not 
the law for Rome: but at the time of the loan it was not 
against the law for Cilicia. We will come to that presently. 
I willgo through the law of the point with you in all its bear- 
ings, and I dare to hope you will agree with me. Enough at 
present that I got my money. True justice, I have ever held, 
is the essential condition of true generosity. To return 
to our proposition: I was ever a Roman Noble and a Philo 
sopher. Throughout my public life—I will not put on 
the affectation of pretending that you are not familiar with 
it—I upheld with constancy the doctrine of Zeno and the 
authority of the Senate. And how wasI rewarded? The 
Philosopher disdains reward, you will say, and that is true : 
I constantly disdained it. But how wasI rewarded ? Under 
the acts of Cesar I became Urban Pretor with the Pro- 
vince of Macedonia. And how did the Senate support my 
claim to that Province? Let me put the whole matter to 
you as constitutional law as briefly as .. . 

‘Was it not I that slew Cesar? If you will allow me, I 
was coming to that in due course. I was about to explain 
to you the legal aspect of the Propratorship of Macedonia. 
Do me not the injustice to think that I claim it because of 
_my nomination by Cesar, or on the armed occupation of 
the Province, or on any such irrelevant grounds. No one, I 
am proud to think, that knows my public life will entertain 
so degrading a suspicion. For Cesar, as you know, acted 
illegally in his Consulship as long as fifteen years before 
the question of the Propretorship came up. He had no 
right in law to bring measures before the Assembly while 
Bibulus was watching for signs from heaven. That it was 
impious and unbefitting a son of his ancient family, I pass 
over in so far as this argument is concerned. But, as I 
need not tell a man of your learning and probity, it was 
also rankly Unconstitutional. The other points on which 
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Cesar set himself against the authority of the Senate | 
need not detail to you. You will remember how just before 

he crossed the Rubicon he set himself in flagrant opposition 

to the senatorial decree that bade him disband his legions, 

Further, he got himself unconstitutionally named Dictator 

in the first year of the Civil War: for you must not suppose 

that the case of Valerius Levinus in the Second Punic 

War affords any precedent for the nomination of a Dictator 
on the unauthorised initiative of a Pretor. Now, this 
opening illegality invalidated all the after offices that 

Cwsar held, since they all rested, constitutionally speaking, 
on the transmission of the same auspices. Is it not 
Eschylus who says that one wickedness is the parent of a 
thousand? Well, then, Cesar, for all his legions, nominal 
Dictator, almost Emperor as he was—and how I thank 
the gods for averting at least that shame from the long story 
of Rome !—Caesar, | say, had no more right to name me 
for Macedonia than I had to name him. So far, so good, 
But I rest my case solely on the decree of the Senate 
enacted two days after the Ides of March. At that 
sitting, if you will follow me, it was.... 

‘It was I thatslew Cesar? Unquestionably: I glory in 
the deed. I am a tyrannicide—tyrannoctonos, as the 
Greeks put it; and I am not ashamed if all men hear it. 
Was not my ancestor Lucius Junius Brutus a tyrannicide 
too, and was he not the first Consul of the Roman Republic? 
I do not think we need seek a better precedent than the 
very first Consul of the Republic. And, if the gods had 
willed it, I should have been Consul too. Yes, I killed 
Cesar, and I am proud of it: not only because of my 
ancient name, but also because of my philosophy. You 
must not imagine that our School holds with murder, 
But circumstances, says the divine Aristotle, alter cases, 
It was not the Man I bored to the heart under Pompey’s 
statue ; it was the Tyrant. As he fell he gave me a look 
that revealed all the mystery.... But these are trifles, 
I should, of course, have preferred to act under the order 
of the Senate. But I have explained that Czsar’s position 
was absolutely illogical, illegal, indefensible. If you like 
I will go back a little. In his Consulship, as long as fifteen 
years before.... You understand my argument perfectly ? 
Well, I confess that I thought I had made it fairly clear, 
But to resume. Cassius wished to kill Antonius also, but 
my position was this: as Consul, it is true, he had no 
constitutional status. But he held his Consulship from 
Cesar as Dictator, and as long as Cesar lived he had an 
implicit right to the insignia of the office. Then, said I, 
let us once kill Caesar, and Antony’s right lapses. Then 
let us see if he assumes consular functions, and, if he do, 
let us all waylay and slay him also. And indeed, if there 
had been time between the Ides of March and the meeting 
of the Senate in which Cesar’s acts were ratified... . 

‘Portia? Yes, I was her husband. I divorced Appia 
in order to marry the daughter of Marcus Portius Cato 
Do you not think him, in life and death, the most 
constant Philosopher of our time? It was a great glory 
to me to be the son-in-law of Marcus Cato. Tell me, is 
it to that, to my speech for Appius, or to my abridgment 
of Polybius, that I owe—you will pardon plain speaking 
—my evergreenimmortality? But Iam forgetting. You 
must pardon me. You will be anxious to have the 
remainder of my explanation on the Propretorship of 
Macedonia. When, then, the Senate decreed two days 
after the Ides of March... ., 


INTERLUDES 
I 


: was a hateful Spring. A dry wind came continually 
out of the east ; the sun blazed on the parched fields ; 
the very primroses were slack and curled at the edge, 
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There was no moisture in the air, and no refreshment. 
Even sleep brought little comfort, and sleep was well-nigh 
impossible to man. 

All through the morning, and far down the afternoon, 
| had been wandering after certain folk who were vaguely 
held to live somewhere within an area of five square 
miles. I had questioned stupid rustics, and proved 
unable to convince them that I was neither a bum-bailiff 
nor the agent of some swindled tradesman. I had found 
no trace of those I sought, and a fierce irritation arose in 
me against the friends who had sent me forth on this 
fool's errand. 

There was a high wall on my right: built, they says 
by one resolved to prove to a lying countryside that he 
had money as well as barren acres; who therefore spent 
thousands of pounds in works of which there was manifestly 
no need. On the other side were stone-faced hedges, 
topped with gorse, brambles, and broom ; the primroses 
lolling limply to the dust along their base. And the 
irritation grew as I traversed the endless way. 

Presently there was a break in the wall: I had come to 
the first lodge, and half a dozen children were playing 
about the gate. I passed on, scarce seeing them. Then 
alittle voice was raised. I looked back. A small child, 
yellow-haired and with the sunniest smile, had run after 
me a little way, and now paused, half adventurous and half 
afraid, in the middle of the roadway. ‘ Hullo!’ she cried. 

‘Hullo!’ I answered, carelessly. 

Then the others cried to me ina shrill chorus, ‘ Hullo !’ 
they cried ; and again I answered them. 

‘Maister!’ called the first. 

I looked back again. ‘ Will’ee have a daffodil?’ she 
asked ; and then I saw that each of the six children carried 
a daffodil: doubtless a part in the ceremonial of some 
game. I thanked the child: she advanced, and held the 
flower at arm’s length, and when I had taken it I was 
about to retreat. But again I was arrested. ‘ Maister!’ 
cried five shrill voices in chorus. And, when I had stopped 
and turned: ‘ Will’e have a lily ?’ 

Again I thanked them, and they came forth and 
surrendered the flowers, some boldly enough, and some 
very timidly, as if in awe. Then they ran back to 
the plat of gravel before the lodge-gate, and stood watch- 
ing until I turned the corner. 

I know not what change had come over me. I walked 
with twice the energy. Presently, when a_ shaggy 
cart-horse, of ineffable age, looked at me across a gate, I 
turned aside and lingered. It was a real disappointment 
that he would not allow himself to accept the kindness 
} intended. And in a moment, seeing that the 
daffodils were wholly faded and had broken stems, I flung 
them over the hedge, and went forward swiftly along the 
dusty road, 


II 


The creeping shadows grew longer on the rough grass 
of the orchard, and it was cool at last. I do not think I 
slept: the blessed quiet of the place was a thing to be 
tasted and enjoyed, and not forgotten. Yet, though | 
might survey the full approach from the house, it was 
not until the hammock began to sway very gently that I 
knew myself no longer alone. The consciousness of this 
movement dawned upon me slowly, and with it came a 
little voice, crooning certain foolish songs with an exquisite 
tenderness, 

I peeped warily. The fair-haired baby (she can scarce 
be four) stood on a stool to swing me. She was still singing 
very softly to herself, and as I watched I knew that, 
sleeping, I was a child to the mother in her. And, seeing 
her face so gravely tender, I no longer wondered that the 
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freakish creature should be thus supremely content, but 
almost held my breath, lest I should awaken the child in 
her again. 

Once, indeed, I thought that it was over. Looking 
about her, she had espied the hoard of fruit that lay 
betwixt two cabbage-leaves upon the grass hard by. She 
stepped from her stool, and she forgot her song; she 
raised the upper leaf and surveyed my raspberries with 
a face of the most wicked delight. But the smile faded ; 
it passed even while her fingers dallied with the fruit. 
She rose, replaced the leaf, and came again to the side of 
the hammock; and now the low stool satisfied her no 
more. Still infinitely careful not to break my sleep, she 
replaced it with so high a chair that, when she stood upon 
it, her face was a little above the level of my own. She 
was singing again, but in the softest whisper, and her look 
had a sweet seriousness. With a strange definiteness of 
purpose she smoothed my rumpled hair, and altered the 
fall of my coat. Then she was quiet, and stood regarding 
me: with such a look that I could have believed her 
skilled to heal all pains by the mere power of sympathy. 
Last of all, she bent over and kissed me, her soft lips 
falling light and cool as the touch of the morning wind 
on one that has watched down the night. I saw her 
face, and it wore that look of grave happiness you have 
found in the looks of people coming from some sanctuary. 
And in a moment she stepped lightly from the chair 
and went across the grass. 

I was loth to admit that the play was ended. I waited, 
with the hope that she would still come back. But very 
soon it was clear she had forgotten. ‘ Hullo, Trix!’ I cried. 
She turned. Her small face gleamed with wickedness 
and laughter, as a brook gleams that spreads itself over its 
pebbles in sunlight. ‘Hullo, Stupid!’ she cried. ‘Get 
out and swing me.’ 


THE S.F.T.O.A,S, 


HE other day Humour wrote to tell me that he was 
about to leave England, and I went to bid him fare- 
well. I found him packing up and begged him not to stay 
his occupation. But he himself seemed to be sorry for it. 
He would pause now and again and sigh regretfully, and 
even as this happened would take a paper from the table 
and look at it, and then, frowning, resume his packing with 
determination. I went across the room and looked my- 
self. It was the Christmas number of a journal, and the 
page which was Humour’s incentive to his work had on 
the bottom of it the words ‘ Some of our Contributors’ ; but 
above them were pictures of ladies and gentlemen, whereat 
I gazed with reverent interest and admiration. He came 
and pointed an angry finger. ‘Look at them,’ he said, 
‘aren’t they yearnest?’ ‘Naturally,’ I answered: ‘they 
know that millions hang on their words.’ ‘That is just 
why I am going, said Humour. ‘If you are right and 
this thing is read by millions, England should be one 
guffaw. But it is not thus convulsed ; they are taken quite 
seriously, and nobody is amused that they should think 
the world wants their pictures. They look earnest and 
nobody laughs and I am going.’ 

‘Surely,’ I said, ‘the cause is slight?’ ‘My good young 
enemy,’ answered he, ‘it is but a symptom of a complex 
and widely-spread disease. Have you read this?’ It was 
the famous Religio Literati, on which I lately read an essay 
at our Debating Society. ‘I have indeed, I answered 
eagerly; ‘it has given me many a great thought. It 
occupies a place on my shelves next to the less well- 
known Religio Medici, to which its author seems, with a 
winning modesty, to design it as a companion.’ When 
I rose from the floor, Humour continued his strange 
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remarks. ‘The fellow,’ he said rudely, ‘ actually has the 
impudence to proclaim a religion of his own, and is 
taken seriously. People write to the paper to discuss 
his platitudes, and preach sermons about them. I am 
going. But let me first do you a service. You write, and 
are not yet successful. Now, I have detected the existence 
of a vast organisation which explains many matters long 
perplexing to me, and will make your fortune if you insist 
on forming a part of it. It is a secret society whose opera- 
tions are felt in every hamlet and board-school of England, 
and it is called “The Society for Taking One Another 
Seriously.”” I will explain it. It is divided into sections : 
that of politicians, of actors, of writers, and the like. Very 
good. An applicant for admission has to state to which 
section he proposes to belong. Then he receives a paper 
to be filled up, asking for particulars about his opinion 
of the Cosmos, his plans for the Regeneration of Society, 
and the like, and putting test questions as to his inability 
to see a joke. If his answers are satisfactory, he is sum- 
moned before the board of his section, and a page of Mr. 
So-and-So is read to him, which he must hear without 
flinching. Then he swears to observe the rules, and there 
he is. The Society works for the benefit of its members 
in this way. If one of them make a speech or write a 
book or a play, the members of his section are bound by 
their oath to Take it Seriously. They may attack it or 
praise it, as they please; but they are bound to recognise 
directly or by implication that the speaker or writer is not 
a person to be ridiculed ; that he is a prophet, in fact, 
or true or false. ‘That is when he himself chooses to be 
Taken Seriously, for by a regulation which is found very 
convenient, if he says he is funny he is to be regarded as 
funny, Seriously—an apparent inconsistency merely due 
to the poverty of the language. If, for instance, A. 
gravely put himself forward as the founder of a new 
philosophy, though he be wholly ignorant of the old and 
incapable of connected thought, the others quote Kant or 
Mr. Spencer to support orto confute him. And if, on the 
other hand, B. give a title obviously promising funniness to 
a book, the others, though tears of real pain be running 
down their cheeks, paint a grin round their mouths and 
profess, withal] the yearnestness of print, to see in him the 
exponent of a new kind of wit. 

‘Not a few of your prominent statesmen have been 
altogether made by the Society. It has established the 
notoriety of several] plays, made the fortune of many 
so-called novels, and supplies the secret history of an 
eternal controversy between certain dramatic critics. 
You will see at once of what use it will be to you. 
And now I fear I must kick you out. I am sorry to 
go, for some of your nation have entertained me as none 
of any other. But while the S.F.T.O.A.S. continues 
to flourish as it does, my presence is an intrusion.’ 


CATHERINE THE GREAT—I 


’ Fines de vivre dans le lointain du temps’ is at least as 

good a definition of history as Thucydides’ ‘ Philo- 
sophy teaching by examples.’ For, in spite of Hegel, the 
‘Irony of Circumstances’ is for the most part Rabelaisian 
rather than Socratic. The work of French historians 
in general—M. Waliszewski’s Roman d’une Impératrice 
(Paris: Plon; London: Heinemann) in particular— 
justifies their more humane definition, and approves 
them Clio’s faithful servants. Our hosts of ‘minor? 
historians are well content to raise each his own little 
moleheap of facts in her plot on Parnassus; but not all 
their laborious science shall make us forget that Clio is of 
the Muses’ sisterhood, Certainly the historian, who works 
for an English public, is handicapped in a way ; seeing 
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that he dare not use antithesis or epigram lest the critics 
compare him to Macaulay. Whereas he who writes in 
French is not haunted by that shadow of a great name, 
but may—rather must—work with the edged tools of 
rhetoric. All said and done, how can a portrait be achieved 
(whether on canvas or in the medium of words) without 
contrasts of light and shade ? 

And now is the time to appreciate M. Waliszewski’s 
method—in an homely simile. For as on occasion you 
fling together in a glass of water crystal-clear two pow- 
ders (the blue packet first !) and lo! asilvery foam rushing 
heavenward, bitter on the palate, yet wholesome in the 
main ; even so he has purged us of insular prejudice by a 
rare combination of sentiment and the cynic’s humour. 
Nevertheless, we must admit that Byron has all but real- 
ised the naked Catherine. Assuredly he is not in the 
mode ; but take down your Don Juan and turn to the 
Russian episode, and you shall find two lines several stanzas 
apart, which imply that she was a middle term between 
the brutal Messalina of legend and our own ‘half-chaste’ 
Elizabeth. Here’s the root of the matter: Catherine was 
no niggard in her flirtations, neither was she the slave of 
her Flesh. A certain ‘ accurate’ historian—who had suc- 
ceeded Mr. Freeman at Oxford but for somebody’s sense 
of humour—has lately said that Elizabeth had lived 
happily enough had she resembled her rival in one point: 
had she been able to win the love of woman. Alas! 
that one must speak in defiance of a popular quotation. 
Truth to tell, our ‘ Virgin Queen’ would have lived 
happily enough if she had defied public opinion like her 
father, and made a shift to dispense with the epithet. 
Mrs. Grundy was a power in the land even so long ago as 
the reign of Henry VIII.’s daughter ; whereas the Russian 
nation (albeit the current T'sar is said to live a family life 
and Tolstoi is a prophet in his own country) has never 
been troubled with a ‘ national sense of —decency.’ 

Sophia of Anhalt-Zerbst was born at Stettin in 1729. 
Jane-Elizabeth (of Holstein), her mother, was the lawful 
but lawless wife of Prince Christian-Augustus of Zerbst- 
Dornburg, who earned his bread by soldiering, and was 
otherwise (according to La Chétardie) ‘bonhomme en soi 
mais d'une imbécillité peu ordinaire.’ Who was the accessory 
before the fact of her birth ? was it Betzy or Frederick 
the Great or Prince Christian-Augustus or Another? M. 
Waliszewski is inclined to credit the third hypothesis ; 
but the psychological historian, who is wont to regard all 
historical characters as problems in Applied Heredity, 
need not allow himself to be convinced. Whoever the 
father, his child ‘ Figchen’ (pet-name for Sophia) used 
to play with the ‘ unborn’ children of Stettin’s bourgeoisie, 
and would kiss their mothers’ skirts, all ignorant of 
her destiny. She had a French governess—Cardel by 
name—a worthy woman, who taught her pupil to read 
Racine and Molitre, and saved her from the genius of 
Pumpernickel, that evil spirit of German convention, 
which to this day haunts the sofa in a German drawing- 
room. The good Cardel seems to have done her work 
well; and the enthusiastic Diderot, who called her ‘un 
chandelier portant la lumitre de son siécle, merely 
expressed Catherine’s subsequent gratitude. 

In 1742 Prince Peter-veric (of Holstein) suddenly dis- 
appeared from Kiel, and was proclaimed heir of the 
Empress Elizabeth a few weeks later in Petersburg. 
Ever since 1725 Russia had doubted whether to choose 
Peter the Great's posterity or his elder brother Ivan’s— 
Holstein or Brunswick. Holstein carried the day in 1742, 
and Holstein’s success made for Stettin’s advancement. 
Figchen’s father became a Field-Marshal ; and Figchen’s 
mother enlarged the borders of her philanthropy. But 
towards the close of 1743 came a message from the Grand 
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Duke Peter-veric inviting Figchen and her mother to 
the Russian Court, and at two hours’ interval a letter from 
Frederick, who had in effect nominated Figchen to the 
little Grand-Duke’s bed. Here was a spider-web of 
dynastic intrigue woven by Frederick’s agents! An 
alliance with Marian—second daughter of the King of 
Poland—was favoured by Bestoujef, Chancellor of the 
Russian Empire, and other important people; and such 
a marriage would have united Russia, Austria, Saxony, 
Holland, and England (Poland didn’t count, thanks to the 
liberum velo) against Prussia and France. Accordingly it was 
represented to the Empress Elizabeth that the child of a 
small Protestant house would be more likely than Marian 
to prove docile; and since Frederick was not inclined to 
sacrifice his own sister Verica, Figchen was chosen as her 
substitute. She started forthwith for Petersburg taking 
with her two or three decent frocks, a dozen coarse 
chemises, a copy of Heineccius on the Greek Faith and 
her mother. 

The Grand Duke was neither amiable nor awful. Asa 
sergeant, aged nine, he had guarded the door of his father’s 
banquet-room and blubbered dismally at the sight of 
the food; after the first course he was relieved 
and granted his lieutenancy. When his father. died, 
Briimmer took his education in hand (kneeling on dry 
pease was a daily punishment !) and thoroughly brutalised 
him. The wretched creature was made to learn now 
Russian now Swedish, according as he was claimant of 
either throne. The result was ‘un Ame gauche mal venu au 
physique comme au moral,’ a bloodless stunted thing with 
nasty futile instincts. He used to drill mongrels—which 
he kept in Figchen’s bridal chamber—and execute martial 
law on stray rats with a toy sword. Nothing pleased him 
better than to pour dirty water on official heads, and 
interrupt the courtly greeting of the foreign ambassadors 
with indecent gestures. His idea of love-making was 
characteristic; he gave his betrothed circumstantial 
accounts of various intrigues with the women about the 
court, and eked out his discourse with obscene dumb- 
show. Elizabeth herself was by no means a safe 
acquaintance. She was voluptuous beyond measure, 
a superstitious atheist, in all things ‘casual.’ In 1760 
having to sign a renewal of the treaty with Vienna a 
wasp settled on her pen just as she had written ‘ Eli’ 
and it was six months before she found leisure to com- 
plete the signature. Like Hans Andersen’s Portugese 
Duck, she had a good heart; for having sworn to 
slay no man during her reign, she kept her oath—but 
cut out two thousand tongues and knouted a pregnant 
woman who was more beautiful than herself. Figchen 
clearly saw that ‘pour rester en Russie ii faut devenir 
Russe. She walked about her bedroom barefoot learn- 
ing Russian, and succeeded in catching a dangerous 
chill. It was not long before she was duly received 
into the Greek Chureh—henceforward to be known as 
the orthodox Princess Catherine Alexisieievna. Her 
beauty and docility soon prevailed, and her popularity 
waxed as her mother’s influence waned. The latter tried 
to establish a salon, wherein met all the enemies of 
Bestoujef and his system, and soon became impossible at 
Petersburg. Catherine may or may not have regretted 
her sudden dismissal. 

Eighteenth century Russia was ‘un bitiment tout en 
facade.’ Comfort is the ultimate achievement of civilisa- 
tion; and the wooden palaces of Elizabeth’s days (like 
the palatial residence of your American millionaire) were 
temples of the Winds. Catherine’s epigram 


Jean batit une maison, 
Qui n’a ni rime ni raison 3 
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L’hiver on y géle tout roide, 

L’été ne la rend pas froide. 

Il y oublia l’escalier, 

Puis le batit en espalier— 
would have pleased Mlle. Cardel. Moreover, the Russian 
magnate still regarded his furniture as an integral part of 
his wardrobe, and long journeys over rough roads led to 
breakages. His home was full of barbaric splendours, to 
be compared to that blackguard smartness which should 
be familiar to all voyagers to Chicago. The Empress 
Elizabeth must needs sit at a dirty table, minus a leg, and 
drink vodki out of a goblet worth 8000 ducats, Natu- 
rally enough, the manners of the Court harmonised with 
the furniture. Elizabeth, clad in a dingy dressing-gown, 
sat carousing with her friends in her bedroom, and the 
Grand Duke bored a hole through the partition wall with a 
gimlet, and laughed at their drunken antics. Next day 
she reminded him that Peter the Great had been cursed 
with an ungrateful son,and ...! These people drank tea 
perpetually. Nevertheless, pace Mr. Lecky, they were the 
merest Scythians. 


OBSERVATIONS IN PHILISTIA 


‘Q@tIT down here by the fire—no, in the easy chair,’ said 
Ermyntrude, with a note of solicitude in her kindly 
voice. ‘Mamma won’t be home for half an hour yet, and 
I want a nice, quiet, serious talk with you. Qh, it’s going 
to be extremely serious, and you must begin by playing 
that you are at least one hundred and fifty years old.’ 

‘That won't be so difficult,’ I replied, not without the 
implication of injury. ‘It will only be adding a few 
decades to the venerableness that I seem always to possess 
in your eyes.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Ermie, and looked at me inquiringly for a 
moment. Then she seated herself, and gazed with much 
steadiness into the fire. I waited for the nice, serious talk 
to begin—and waited a long time. 

‘Well, my dear child,’ I broke in upon the silence at 
last, ‘I hoped to have been the first to come and tell your 
mother how deeply glad I was to see you all back again 
in Fernbank. But that wretched rheumatism of mine— 
at my age, you know 

I was watching narrowly for even the faintest sign of 
deprecation. She did not stir an eyelash. 

‘Yes,’ she suddenly began, still intently gazing into the 
fire ; ‘papa has got his money all back, and more. That 
is, it isn’t the same money, but somebody else’s—I’m sure 
I don’t know whose. Sometimes I feel sorry for those 
other people, whoever they are, who have had to give it 
up to us. Then, other times, I am so glad simply to be in 
again where it’s warm that I don’t care.’ 

‘The firelight suits your face, Ermie,’ I said, noting 
with the pleasure appropriate to my position as the oldest 
friend of the family, how sweetly the soft radiance played 
upward upon the fair young rounded throat and chin, and 
tipped the little nostrils with rosy light. 

‘Fortunately,’ she went on, as if I had not spoken, 
‘some Americans took the house furnished in September 
for three months—I think, poor souls, that they believed 
it was the London season—and so we never had to break 
up, and we were able to get back again in time for Uncle 
Dudley to plant all his bulbs. They seem to have been 
very quiet people. The only thing we could find that they 
did was to paste thick paper over the ventilator in the 
dining-room. Curious, isn’t it?’ 

‘T like to have one of these “ nice, quiet, serious talks” 
with you, Ermie,’ I said. 

Even at this she did not lift her eyes from the grate. 
‘Oh, don’t be impatient—it will be serious enough,’ she 
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warned me. They say, you know, that drowning people 
see, in a single instant of time, whole years of events, 
whole books full of things. Well, I’ve been under 
water for six months, and—and—l’ve noticed a good 
deal.’ 

‘Ah! is there a submarine observation station at 
Clacton-on-Sea? Now you speak of it, I have heard of 
queer fish being studied there.’ 

‘None queerer than we, my dear friend, you may be 
sure. Mamma was right in choosing the place. We 
never once saw a soul we knew. Of course, it is the 
dullest and commonest thing on earth—but it exactly 
fitted us during that awful period. We were going at 
first to Cromer, but mamma learned that that was the 
chosen resort of dissolute theatrical people—it seems 
there has been a poem written in which it is called 
‘Poppyland,’ which mamma saw at once must be a cover 
for opium-eating and all sorts of dissipation. So we 
went to Clacton instead. But what I was going to say 
is this—I did a great deal of thinking all through those 
six months. I don’t say that I am any wiser than I was, 
because, for that matter, 1 am very much less suye about 
things than I was before. But I was simply a blank con- 
tented fool then. Now it’s different to the extent that 
I’ve stirred up all sorts of questions and problems buzzing 
and barking about me, and I don’t know the answers to 
them, and I can’t get clear of them, and they’re driving 
me out of my head—and there you are. That’s what | 
wanted to talk with you about.’ 

I shifted my feet on the fender, and nodded with as 
sensible an expression as I could muster, 

‘ That’s why I said you must pretend to yourself that 
you are very old—quite a fatherly person capable of 
giving advice—sympathetic advice. In the first place— 
of course you know that that engagement with Knobbe- 
leigh Jones has been off for ages. Don’t interrupt 
me! It isn’t worth speaking of except for one point, 
His father, Lord Skillyduff, was the principal rogue in the 
combination which plundered papa of his money. Having 
got the Grundy money they had no use for the Grundy 
girl. Now he justified his rascality by pleading that he 
had to make provision for his daughters, and everybody 
said he was a good father. Papa goes in again through 
some other opening, and brings out a fresh fortune, which 
he has taken away from somebody else—and I heard him 
tell mamma that he was doing it for the sake of his 
daughters. People will say he is a good father—I know 
/ do. 

‘None better in this world,’ I assented cordially. 

‘Well, don’t you see,’ Ermyntrude went on, ‘that puts 
daughters in the light of a doubtful blessing. Papa’s 
whole worry and struggle was for us—for me. I was the 
burden on his back. I don’t like to be aburden. While we 
were prosperous, there was only one way for me to get 
down—that is by marriage. When we became poor, 
there was another way—that I should earn my own 
living. But this papa wouldn’t listen to. He quite 
swore about it. He would look upon himself as 
disgraced, he said. Those lodgings of ours weren’t 
specially conducive to good temper, I’m afraid; for I 
told him that the real disgrace would be to keep me in 
idleness to sell to some other Knobbeleigh Jones, or to 
palm me off on some better sort of young man who would 
bind himself to work for me all his life, and then find that 
I would have been dear at the price of a fortnight’s labour. 
And then mamma cried .,.. And papa, he swore 
mae. os see... 

I stirred the fire here, and then blushed to rediscover 
that it was asbestos I was knocking about. 
trude took no notice. 


Ermyn- 
‘I made a pretence of going 
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up to London on a visit,’ she continued, ‘and I spent 
five days looking about, making inquiries, trying to 
get some notion of how girls who supported themselves 
made a beginning. I talked a little with such few girls 
that I knew as were in town, and I cared to see~ 
guardedly, of course. They had no idea—none at all, save 
in the way of the governess or the music teacher. I’d cut 
my throat before I’d be either—forced to dress like ladies 
on the wages of a seamstress, and to smile under the 
insults of tradesmen’s wives and their louts of children, 
An actress I might be, after I had starved a long time in 
learning my business: but before that mamma would 
have died of shame. Then there are typewriters, and 
lady journalists and telegraph clerks—I am surly enough 
sometimes to do ‘hat to perfection; but they all have to 
have special talents or knowledge. As for saleswomen in the 
shops—there are a dozen poor genteel wretches standing 
outside ready to claw each other’s eyes out for every 
vacancy. I went over to Euston Road at noon, and 
I watched the work-girls come out of the factories and 
workshops and they had such sharp, knowing, bullying 
faces that I knew I should be a helpless fool among 
them And watching them—and watching those other 
girls . ... in the Strand and Piccadilly—I told you I was 
going to talk seriously, my dear friend—it all came 
to seem to me like a nightmare. It frightened me. 
These were the girls whose fathers had failed to provide for 
them—that was absolutely all the difference between them 
and me. I had looked lazily down at marriage as a chance 
of escaping being bored here at Fernbank. They were all 
looking fiercely up to marriage as the one and only 
chance of rescue from weary toil, starvation wages 
general misery. In both cases the idea was the same— 
to find some man, no matter what kind of a man, if only 
he will take upon himself to provide something different. 
You see what poor, dependent things we really are! Why 
should it be so? That is what I have been thinking 
about. That’s what I want to know.’ 

‘O, that’s all you want to know, is it?’ I remarked, 
after a little pause. ‘Well, I think—I think you had 
better give me notice of the question.’ 

The early winter twilight had darkened the room, and 
the light from the grate glowed ruddily upon the girl’s 
face as she bent forward, her chin upon her clasped hands, 
looking into the fire. 

‘There is another date which remains undetermined,’ I 
added, faltering not a little at heart, but keeping my 
tongue under fair control. ‘I should like to speak to you 
about it, if I may take off my lamb’s-wool wig and snowy 
beard, and appear before you once more as a contemporary 
citizen. It is this, Ermie. I am not so very old, after all 
There is only a shade over a dozen years between us—say 
a baker’s dozen. My habits—my personal qualities, toler- 
able and otherwise, are more or Jess known to you, I am 
prosperous enough, as far as this world’s goods go, But I 
am tired of living——’ 

I stopped short, and{stared in turn blankly at the mock 
coals, A freezing thought had just thrust itself into the 
marrow of my brain. She would think that I was saying 
all this because her father had regained and augmented 
his fortune. I strove in a numb, puzzled way to retrace 
what I had just uttered—to see if the words offered any 
chance of getting away upon other ground—and could not 
remember at all. 

‘ Tired of living, I heard Ermyntrude echo. I saw her 
nod her head comprehendingly in the firelight. She 
sighed. 

‘Yes, except upon conditions,’ I burst forth: ‘I weary 
of living alone. There hasn’t been a time for years when 
I didn’t long to tell you this—and most of all at Clacton, 
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if I had known you were at Clacton, You have admitted 
yourself that nobody knew you were there.’ The words 
came more easily now. ‘ But always before I shrank from 
speaking. There was something too childlike, too 


innocent, too—too 

‘Too silly,’ suggested Ermie, with an affable effect of 
helping me out. 

Then she unlocked her fingers, and, still looking into 
the fire, stretched out a hand backward to me, ‘All the 
same,’ she murmured, after a little, ‘it isn’t an answer to 
my question, you know,’ Harotp Freperic. 





A CHANGE OF CIRCUMSTANCES 


IZER was some months short of twenty-one when 
her third was born. The pickle factory had 
discarded her some time before, and since that her 
trade had lain in odd jobs of charing. Odd jobs of 
charing have a shade the better of a pickle factory in the 
matter of respectability, but they are precarious, and are 
worse paid at that. In the East End they are sporadic 
and few. Moreover, it is in the household where paid 
help is a rarity that the bitterness of servitude is felt. 
Also, the uncertainty and irregularity of the returns were 
a trouble to Billy Chope. He was never sure of having 
got them all. It might be ninepence, or a shilling, or 
eighteenpence. Once or twice, to his knowledge, it had 
been half a crown, from a chance job at a doctor's ora 
parson’s, and once it was three shillings. That it might 
be half a crown or three shillings again, and that some 
was being kept back, was ever his uneasy suspicion 
at Lizer’s evening homing. Plainly, with these fluc- 
tuating and uncertain revenues, more bashing than ever 
was wanted to ensure the extraction of the last copper ; 
empty-handedness called for bashing on its own account ; 
so that it was often Lizer’s hap to be refused a job because 
of a black eye. 

Lizer’s self was scarcely what it had been. The red of 
her cheeks, once bounded only by the eyes and mouth, had 
shrunk to a spot in the depth of each hollow; gaps had 
been driven in her big white teeth; even the snub- 
nose had taken a point, and the fringe hung dry 
and ragged, while the bodily outline was as a sack’s. 
At home, the children lay in her arms or tumbled at her 
heels, puling and foul. Whenever she was near it, there 
was the mangle to be turned : for lately Billy’s mother had 
exhibited astrange weakness, sometimes collapsing with a 
gasp in the act of brisk or prolonged exertion, often lean- 
ing on whatever stood hard by and grasping at her side. 
This ailment she treated, when she had twopence, in 
such terms as made her smell of gin and peppermint ; 
and more than once this circumstance had inflamed the 
breast of Billy her son, who was morally angered by this 
‘ boozing away’ of money that was really his. 

Lizer’s youngest, being seven or eight months old, was 
mostly taking care of itself, when Billy made a welcome 
discovery after a hard and pinching day, The night was 
full of blinding wet, and the rain beat on the window as on 
a drum. Billy sat over a small fire in the front room 
smoking his pipe, while his mother folded clothes for 
delivery. He stamped twice on the hearth, and then, 
drawing off his boot, he felt inside it. It was a nail. 
The poker-head made a good anvil, and, looking about 
for a hammer, Billy bethought him of a brick from the 
mangle. He rose, and, lifting the lid of the weight-box, 
groped about among the clinkers and the other ballast till 
he came upon a small but rather heavy paper parcel. ‘’Ere 
—wot’s this?’ he said, and pulled it out. 

His mother, whose back had been turned, hastened 
across the room, hand to breast (it had got to be her 
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habit). ‘ What is it, Billy?’ she said. ‘ Not that: there’s 
nothing there. I’ll get anything you want, Billy” And 
she made a nervous catch at the screw of paper. But 
Billy fended her off, and tore the package open. It was 
money, arranged in little columns of farthings, halfpence, 
and threepenny pieces, with a few sixpences, a shilling 
or two, and a single half-sovereign. ‘ O,’ said Billy, ‘this 
is the gyme, is it?—’idin’ money in the mangle! Got 
any more?’ And he hastily turned the brickbats. 

‘No, Billy, don’t take that—don’t !’ implored his mother. 
‘There'll be some money for them things when they go 
’ome—’ave that. I’m savin’ it, Billy, for something par- 
tic’ler: s’elp me Gawd I am, Billy.’ 

‘Yus,’ replied Billy, raking diligently among the clinkers, 
‘syvin’ it for a good old booze. An’ now you won't ’ave it 
to syve. Bleed’n’ nice thing, ’iding money away from 
yer own son!’ 

‘It ain’t for that, Billy—s’elp me, it ain't ; it’s case any- 
think ’appens to me. On’y to put me away decent, Billy, 
that’s all. We never know, an’ you'll be glad of it t’elp 
bury me if I should go any time—— 

‘T’ll be glad of it now,’ answered Billy, who had it in 
his pocket ; ‘an’ I’ve got it. You ain’t a dyin’ sort, you 
ain’t; an’ if you was, the parish ’ud soon tuck you up. 
P’raps you'll be stryghter about oof after this.’ 

‘ Let me ’ave some, then—you can’t want it all. Give 
me some, an’ then ’ave the money for the things. There's 
ten dozen and seven, and you can take ’em yerself if ye 
like.’ 

‘Wot—in this ’ere rain? Not me! I bet I’d ‘ave the 
money if I wanted it without that, “Ere—change these 
‘ere fardens at the draper’s wen you go out; there’s two 
bob’s worth an’ a penn’orth; I don’t want to bust my 
pockets, J don’t.’ 

While they spoke, Lizer had come in from the back 
room. But she said nothing : she rather busied herself with 
a child she had in her arms. When Billy’s mother, despon- 
dent and tearful, had tramped out into the rain witha 
pile of clothes in an oilcloth wrapper, she said sulkily, 
without looking up: ‘ You might ’a’ let ’er keep that; you 
git all you want.’ 

At another time this remonstrance would have provoked 
active hostilities ; but now, with the money about him, 
Billy was complacently disposed. ‘ You shutcher ‘ead,’ 
he said: ‘I got this, any'ow. She can myke it up out o’ 
my rent if she likes.’ This last remark was a joke, and 
he honoured it as it deserved. For his rent was a simple 
fiction, devised, on the suggestion of a smart canvasser, 
to give him a Parliamentary vote. 

That night Billy and Lizer slept, as usual, in the bed in 
the back room, where the two younger children also were. 
Billy’s mother made a bedstead nightly with three chairs 
and an old trunk, in the front room by the mangle, and 
the eldest child lay in a floor-bed near her. Early in the 
morning Lizer awoke at a sudden outcry of the little 
creature. He clawed at the handle till he opened 
the door, and came staggering and tumbling into the 
room with screams of terror. ‘Wring ’is blasted neck,’ 
his father grunted, sleepily. ‘ Wot’s the kid ‘owlin’ 
for?’ ‘ But I’s ’f'aid o’ g’anny—lI’s ’f’aid o’ g’anny !’ was 
all the child could say ; and when he had said it, he fell 
to screaming once more. 

Lizer rose and went to the next room ; and straightway 
came a scream from her also. ‘O—O—Billy! Billy! 
O my Gawd! Billy come ere!’ 

And Billy, fully startled, followed in Lizer’s wake. He 
blundered in, rubbing his eyes, and saw. His mother 
lay stark on her back in the huddled bed of old wrappers 
and shawls. The outline of her poor face—strained in an 
upward stare of painful surprise—stood sharp and meagre 
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against the black of the grate beyond. But the muddy 
old skin was white, and looked cleaner than its wont, and 
many of the wrinkles were gone. 

Billy Chope, half-way across the floor, recoiled from 
the corpse, and glared pallidly at it from the door- 
way. 

‘Good Gawd !’ he croaked faintly, ‘is she dead ?’ 

Seized by a fit of shuddering breaths, Lizer sank on 
the floor, and, with her head across the body, presently 
broke into a storm of hysterical blubbering: while Billy, 
white-faced and dazed, dressed hurriedly and got out of 
the house. 

He was at home as little as might be, until the coroner's 
officer carried away the body two days later. When. he 
came for his meals, he sat doubtful and querulous in the 
matter of the front room door being shut. The dead 
once clear away, however, he resumed his faculties and saw 
clearly that here was a bad change for the worse. There 
was the mangle, but who was to work it? If Lizer did, 
there would be no more charing jobs—a clear loss of one- 
third of his income. And it was not at all certain that the 
people who had given their mangling to his mother would 
give it to Lizer. Indeed, it was pretty sure that many 
would not, because mangling is a thing given by pre- 
ference to widows, and the many widows of the neighbour- 
hood were perpetually competing for it. Widows, more- 
over, had the preference in most odd jobs whereunto 
Lizer might turn her hand: an injustice whereon Billy 
meditated with bitterness. 

The inquest was formal and unremarked, the medical 
officer having no difficulty in certifying a natural death 
from heart disease. The bright idea of a collection among 
the jury, which Billy communicated, with pitiful repre- 
sentations, to the coroner's officer, was brutally swept 
aside by that functionary, made cunning by experience. 
So the inquest brought him naught, save disappointment 
and a sense of injury... .. 

The mangling orders fell away as suddenly and com- 
pletely as he had feared: they were duly absorbed 
among the local widows. Neglect the children as Lizer 
might, she could no longer leave them as she had done. 
Things, then, were bitter bad with Billy, and neither 
violent threats nor brutal thumpings could produce a 
shilling now. 

It was more than Billy could bear: so that, ‘’Ere,’ he 
said one night, ‘I’ve ’ad enough o’ this. You go an’ 
git some money ; go on.’ 

‘Go an’ git it?’ replied Lizer. ‘O yus. That’s easy, 
ain't it? ‘‘Go an’ git it,” says you. ‘Ow?’ 

‘ Any’ow—lI don’ care. Go on.’ 

‘Wy,’ replied Lizer, looking up with wide eyes, ‘d’ye 
think I can go an’ pick it up in the street ?’ 

‘Course you can. Plenty others does, don’t they ?’ 

‘Gawd, Billy . . . . wot dye mean?’ 

‘Wot I s’y ; plenty others does it. Go on—you ain’t 
so bleed’n’ innocent as all that. Go an’ see Sam Cardew. 
Go on—'ook it.’ 

Lizer, who had been kneeling at the child’s floor-bed, 
rose to her feet, pale-faced and bright of eye. 

‘ Stow kiddin’, Billy, she said. ‘ You don’t mean that. 
I'll go round to the fact’ry in the mornin’: p'raps they'll 
take me on temp’ry.’ 

‘Damn the fact’ry.’ 

He pushed her into the passage. ‘Go on—you git me 
some money, if ye don’t want yer bleed’n’ ’ead knocked 
auf,’ 

There was a scuffle in the dark passage, with certain 
blows, a few broken words, and a sob. Then the door 
slammed, and Lizer was in the windy street. 

Artuur Morrison, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
‘THE LIVING WAGE’ 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
The Vicarage, Barking, ath December, 1893. 


SIR,—I request space in order to state that my presence on 
the platform at the recent Holborn Conference on the ‘ Living 
Wage’ implied no agreement with the theological and economi- 
cal assumptions of the promoters of that Conference. | 
attended because an invitation was sent to me, and because I 
desired to make public protest against propositions which, how- 
ever excellent in motive, involve a dangerous abridgment of 
Christian liberty, and a not less dangerous contradiction of the 
‘inexorable laws’—z.e., the known facts, of economic science. 
If my brief speech had been reported you would never have 
counted me among the followers of Canon Scott-Holland and 
Mr. George Russell in the matter of social reform. My great 
respect for both gentlemen cannot blind me to the reckless 
character of their proposals.—Thanking you in advance, I 
am, etc., HERBERT HENSLEY HENSON, 

Vicar of Barking, 





REVIEWS 


‘OLD MORALITY’ 


Life and Times of the Right Hon. W. H. Smith, M.P. By 
Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. Edinburgh: Black- 
wood. 


Whatever Mr. Smith’s merits may have been—and that 
he was a manof a most stuffed sufficiency we shou'd be 
the first to acknowledge—the story of his life seemed scarce 
like to furnish the wherewithal for two handsome volumes ; 
while the hint on the title-page, to the effect that Mr. Smith’s 
‘times’ were also dealt with, was not of a kind to dispel antici- 
pations of padding. But Sir Herbert Maxwell, if he have been 
unable to make any solid addition to political history, has here 
achieved what is much more than a piece of mere bookmaking. 
In truth, he has produced an extremely entertaining and read- 
able biography, wherein, though here and there you shall find 
matter which himself admits to be ‘somewhat remotely con- 
nected’ with the main narrative, there is likewise to be dis- 
covered a spirited and concise account of British politics 
during the last quarter of a century, interspersed with brief 
extracts from speeches—(as Mr. Gladstone’s famous anti- 
Home Rule discourse at Aberdeen)—and one or two hitherto 
unpublished documents, which invest it with a distinct value 
as a source of information. The style is lively without 
being flippant, is easy without being slipshod. We could, 
indeed, have well spared some of Sir Herbert’s allusions 
and references. The mention of the House of Commons 
smoking-room is made a peg whereon to hang an extract from 
King Jamie’s Counterblast; the question of land purchase in 
Ireland opens the way in a footnote for a not too apt quotation 
from Juvenal ; and there is a flowery passage about Athens, 
‘that precocious inflorescence of human culture,’ which is vastly 
out of keeping with the tone of the rest of these memoirs. 
Nor shall we resist the temptation to point out that by a singular 
slip Sir Herbert has translated Mr. Smith’s motto, ‘ Deo non 
fortundé fretus’ (which appears on the cover of the book) by 
the expression, ‘Freighted not by fortune but by God,’ which 
is as surely nonsense as it is not the meaning of the Latin. 
But these are trifles in comparison to the fact that discretion, 
judgment, and good taste are plainly apparent throughout. 
Thus, Mr. Smith was essentially a religious man, and Sir 
Herbert has indicated this characteristic with the nicest tact : 
just as he has brought out his hero’s attachment to his home 
and family without any gush or sentimentality. Then he has 
handled recent events and living personages in quite unex- 
ceptionable style, and, in short, has pursued his course fer 
ignes suppositos cineri doloso (as himself has strangely omitted 
to say) without stirring up the dormant flame. 

It is needless to recapitulate in detail the events of Mr, 
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Smith’s life. From beginning to end it was a career of hard 
work, directed by an unusually clear and businesslike mind. 
He was brought up in the Methodist Connexion, but while he was 
still almost in his teens he hankered after the Church, and en- 
deavoured to prevail upon his father—a1 somewhat exacting 
and by no means indulgent parent as we gather—to let him 
take orders. Whenthe final decree was pronounced that con- 
demned him to the counter, he lost no time in vain regrets, but 
applied himself to his trade in such wise that the business of 
W. H. Smith and Son became the national affair we know. It 
was in the teeth of his father’s opposition that the future 
leader of the House of Commons added that Bookstall De- 
partment which has brought the firm most renown to its 
name and the most grist to its mill. It had been easy 
for Sir Herbert to overwhelm the reader with statistics 
about the magnitude of the work performed in the Strand 
office; but he has been wisely reticent in this matter, 
and has said no more than may suffice to gratify a 
legitimate curiosity. Mr. Smith soon began to extend to 
public affairs the common sense which was so conspicuous in 
the management of his private concerns, and soit came about 
that (after contesting Westminster without success in 1865) he 
was triumphantly returned for that constituency at the next 
General Election. His two special subjects, so to speak, 
were Education and the administration of the Poor Law, 
as to which the very determined views he held were founded 
upon very thorough and searching investigation. He had, 
we are told, an ‘alert distrust of doles, and never sub- 
scribed to any fund, or gave to any beggar, ‘ without satisfying 
himself, often by protracted inquiry, into the merits of each 
case.’ You are not told his answer to the application 
of an earnest Christian young man, at present employed in a 
wine cellar, who finds that occupation unsuited to his tastes 
now that he has become a new man in Christ Jesus; but you 
learn, without surprise, that he would have nothing to 
do with General Booth. One of the few occasions on 
which he ‘fired up’ was when Sir Henry Acland proposed 
to give up his yacht and to spend the money so saved in 
charity. ‘Charity!’ exclaimed Mr. Smith; ‘if you with- 
draw this fund from wages and give it in charity, | firmly 
believe you will by so much be doing harm instead of good. 
Charity is often most mischievous.’ This is the language of 
true wisdom ; and it was by the unostentatious exercise of that 
talent that Mr. Smith became indispensable to his party 
and rose to his high place in its councils. Once only 
did his sound judgment fail him, and that was when he 
concurred with his colleagues in insisting on the appointment 
of the Parnell Commission. But if he went wrong there, he 
went wrong in good company ; for the solitary voice raised 
against the proposal in the Conservative party was Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s. We have read no more succinct yet 
comprehensive memorandum than the masterly paper he 
submitted on the subject to Mr. Smith, and which is printed in 
Sir Herbert’s second volume. 

For the political philosopher the chief value of this biography 
lies in the circumstance that it presents him with an admirably 
fashioned picture of atypical man. William Henry Smith was 
a type of the British Middle Class at its very best. He had 
all its piety, its integrity, and its good humour, and he was 
purged of its characteristic vices. He drove a thriving trade, but 
he paid and treated his servants so well that not one of them 
left his employment and set up on his own account. He amassed 
great wealth, but he was the reverse of parsimonious. He cared 
nothing for literature as literature, or for painting as 
painting, and was content to buy his pictures on Mr. 
Agnew’s recommendation; but he made no claim to 
be an authority on art or letters. He attained to unex- 
pected and unsought distinction in the State, but he never 
lost his head nor pretended to be other than he was. One day 


he was entertaining the Majesty of Denmark; the next he 


was taking the chair at a dinner of the Queen’s tradesmen. 
He offered £100,000 down as a contribution to the Baring Fund, 
and he made it a rule from his entry into public—or, at all events, 
official—life neither to make nor meddle with public companies. 
In every walk of life he was the same straightforward, honest, 
unaffected, God-fearing man: and no testimony to the respect 
in which his fellow-citizens held him, or to the weight which 
character has in British politics, could be conceived equal to 
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that afforded by the cheerfulness and the patience with which 
a public meeting would endure for an hour on end his _ halting 
delivery of uninspiring platitudes. 

But Mr. Smith was something more than the type of the 
British middle classes. He was the type of the British middle 
classes escaping gradually from the slavery of Cobdenism and 
becoming susceptible of great ideas. You may watch the process 
in Sir Herbert’s pages. Mr. Smith had little grasp of Tory 
principles when he entered Parliament. Five years later, on the 
eve of a signal triumph, he believed that ‘ Disraeli had ruined 
himself, and rendered reconstruction of parties—a new choice 
of leaders—inevitable’ by the Bath letter. But five years later 
still there was no more stalwarc Jingo in the Cabinet than 
Smith—though his language was ever moderate ; and it may 
be questioned if towards the end of his life any of his col- 
leagues had a keener sense of the importance of the issues 
at stake in the battle for the Union. This great change—this 
growth in political grace and knowledge—if it be due to any 
one man, was due to Mr. Disraeli ; and Mr. Smith’s acceptance 
of office under that great man was the visible pledge and sign 
that the Mr. Smiths all over the country had conquered their 
dislike of the ‘adventurer,’ and that the ‘adventurer’ had con- 
trived admission for ideas into the minds of the Mr. Smiths. For 
which achievement, no less than for his astonishinz foresight, 
as exemplified in the letter to the Duke of Marlborough (here 
most rightly and opportunely reproduced), should the name 
of the great Jew be held in lasting remembrance and 
gratitude. By no means a bad policy, then, shall we say, 
that of his—‘to rely upon the sublime instincts of an ancient 
people’? 


HENRIETTA OF ENGLAND 


Madame: A Life of Henrietta, Daughter of Charles I. and 
Duchesss of Orleans. By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. HENRY 
Aby). London: Seeley. 


Mrs. Ady is to be congratulated on her choice of subject. 
Her Sacharissa showed her a sympathetic biographer, but a 
book on Dorothy Sidney was perforce made up considerably of 
irrelevancies and conjectures, and the data for a life of Henrietta 
are as complete as could be wished. Moreover, there is no 
comparison to be made in point of interest between the two 
women. Dorothy Sidney was sung by a tuneful poet, had 
certain not uncommon domestic afflictions, and wrote some 
agreeable letters. The daughter of Charles I. was adored bya 
whole nation and by the wittiest men of it, was a power in 
politics, and has left a more fascinating memory than any 
woman of her fascinating race, save Mary Stuart alone. The 
French materials for her life are inexhaustible, Madame de 
La Fayette’s Histoire de Madame Henriette being the most 
notable. Contemporary memoirs, English as well as French, 
abound in references to her, for in England, ‘never,’ said 
Rochester, ‘since dying came into fashion was any one so 
deeply lamented.’ But there is nothing modern about her, 
and therefore this book supplies a veritable blank. 

Born in 1644 in Exeter, she stood a siege of that city in her 
cradle, and was romantically spirited out of England by Lady 
Dalkeith. From her earliest girlhood her grace and beauty 
were notable in the Court of Louis, and when her brother came 
to his own there was a rush for her hand. The Emperor 
Leopold II., the King of Portugal, and the Duke of Savoy were 
in the field, but, ‘ recherchée de tant de rots, as Bossuet put it, 
she was given to Philip of Orléans, who was her first suitor, 
and whom she married on March 30, 1661. It was a most 
unhappy marriage. Louis XIV. loved and respected her for 
all her short life, but Monsieur, her husband, was a wretched 
creature, vain, unreasonable, epicene: ‘ with all the faults of a 
woman,’ says Saint-Simon, ‘and none of her virtues.’ But at 
once she was the best loved woman, or girl, in France. Her 
beauty may have been in charm of expression as muchas in 
anything else; her portraits, differing of course from one another, 
agree in recalling her father. In temperament she was singu- 
larly like her brother—facile, gay, and winning—but without, it 
seems, his sensual strain. Those romantic episodes with the 
Comte de Guiche, those calumnies of de Vardes and her 
husband’s evil genius, the Chevalier de Lorraine, notwith- 
standing, she was said by La Fare, the friend of her bitterest 
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enemy, Madame de Soissons, to be ‘vertueuse mais un peu 
coquette.’ Her influence on the Court of Louis was great and 
beneficent. ‘ Madame, que les siécles entiers auront peine a 
remplacer et pour la beauté et pour la belle jeunesse et pour la 
danse,’ wrote Madame de Sevigné. Indeed one’s picture of her 
is made up of ballets, somewhat largely : but clearly she made 
for grace ; and ‘ since her death,’ wrote La Fare, ‘all has been 
gambling, confusion, and bad manners.’ Mbolitre, Boileau, 
Racine—all owed much to her perception and kindness, the 
last-named his first recognition. 

The part she played in politics, especially in the connection 
of Charles and Louis, was great. For ten years she was the 
constant intermediary between them, and she certainly effected 
the Treaty of Dover. For that she has been most ridiculously 
blamed. Child of a daughter, wife of a son, of France, it would 
have been natural, if she had preferred French interests to 
those of England which had murdered her father. But there 
is no reason to doubt that she believed an alliance to be the 
best thing for both countries, and her anxiety that Charles 
should profess her own faith was rather to her credit. ‘ Your 
friendship,’ she writes to him in 1664, ‘is necessary to France. 
Profit by this, in God’s name.’ It is to be recalled in this 
connection that Mrs, Ady’s book contains a large number of 
letters from Charles to her, hitherto unpublished in English, 
with which we have already dealt. Madame’s own are bright 
enough, but she was amusingly anxious to correct the incor- 
rigible Charles. One, wherein she soothes the vanity of 
Buckingham, who, following the fashion, was in love with her, 
is prettily clever. Few things in history are more obviously 
pathetic than her death, the cruelty of its time, her tortures and 
beautiful resignation. One little touch in the scene, when the 
doctors opposed this and that remedy, and she declared she 
‘supposed she must die according to proper form,’ reminds 
one curiously of her brother. With regard to the poison 
theory, Mrs. Ady comes carefully to the conclusion that it 
was false. And plainly Monsieur, whose letter Charles II. is 
said to have refused to read, was not man enough for that. 
But it is not so certain that Lorraine did not contrive it, 
Madame herself clearly believed it, as did her successor, the 
Princess Palatine, and the English Ambassador, Montagu 
She was but twenty-five years old. 

Mrs. Ady’s book contains much interesting matter on which 
we have not touched, and is one to read. A mass of data has 
been carefully studied and isably arranged. She writes with 
sympathy and generally with grace: a phrase such as ‘at any 
price’ is only a rare deformity. But we think it a grave pity 
that the French of Madame’s letters, and other documents 
(Moliére’s dedication to her, for instance, of his Ecole des 
Femmes) is not given, To translate were perhaps useful : not 
to give the original is well-nigh inexcusable. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


T 


If it be indiscreet to look a gift-horse in the mouth, it were 
surely unfair to demand too close inquiry into the literary merit 
of gift-books. For it would seem to be the fact that among 
these are a certain number of volumes that would com- 
mand a ready sale at no other season of the year than the 
present. Deficiencies in essence may often be atoned 
for in externals, for an outside brave in scarlet and gold, 
whatever it may contain between its boards, is an 
attractive object on the clean cloth of the Christmas 
breakfast table. Yet it must not be supposed that the inside 
of such a book necessarily varies in inverse ratio to the 
brilliancy of its cover. Year by year, as Christmas comes 
round, the world of boys looks for its new Hentys, as their 
elders may hunger for their new Stevenson or their new 
Kipling ; nor does their author ever fail them. Prompt to 
date we have three fat, fresh volumes of his (London: 
Blackie). Two of them have 384 pages apiece, but in the 
third are some twenty less; and all three have illustrations 
that reflect much credit on their processors as well as their 
producers. The covers are gorgeous with pictures in gold 
and colours on bright-hued cloth, But to our annual dis- 
approval, Messrs. Blackie still persist in smudging the edges 
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with dirty green pigment (advertised as ‘ olivine,’ but it might 
as fitly be called horsepondine). Of Mr. Henty’s three 
new stories one prefers the Indian, which deals with 
those Sikh wars by which England won the Punjab some 
ten years or more before the Mutiny. Zhrough the Sikh 
War is the title of it. Mr. Henty writes for schoolboys, 
and not for pedants; so nobody need quarrel with him if 
he err in matters of detail. The hero, a boy of fifteen, goes out 
to the Punjab to join his uncle, who, as an English officer of 
Ranjit Singh (just dead), has established himself and his fol- 
lowers in an impregnable fortress, and refuses to ‘come in’ to 
orders from Lahore. Why should one smile if Percy addresses 


the dusky occupant (Mr. Henty only allows him one) of the . 


Colonel’s zenana as ‘aunt’? The book, like the author’s other 
two, is full of hairbreadth ’scapes, and battles, and blood. Yet 
when the hero is in his worst troubles, you scarce feel the full 
thrill that you should, for you know that Mr. Henty’s heroes 
always come up smiling at the finish. This is, therefore, a 
mistake. If, now and again (say once in five books) the 
hero were to perish miserably, that particular volume 
might be received with disfavour in the schoolroom ; but 
the ill-effect of this would be entirely outshadowed by the 
greater excitement which such a catastrophe would lend to the 
next four. A Jacobite Exile deals with the adventures of a 
young Englishman in the service of King Charles of Sweden ; 
St. Bartholomew's Eve with the Huguenot wars; and the 
Massacre, and the fortunes of another English hero. There 
are cheery scenes with English highwaymen in the former ; 
but the latter is all abroad. Those parents and guardians 
whose needs are limited to one Henty are hereby advised to 
invest their six shillings (nominal) in the Indian volume. From 
the same publishers come The White Conquerors of Mexico, by 
Kirk Munroe, and Zhe Wreck of the Golden Fleece, by Robert 
Leighton : both with the same duck-weed edges, the same gay 
covers, as the Hentys. The one takes its readers back to the 
times of Cortes and Montezuma, the other deals with the North 
Sea Fisheries as they may have existed some hundred years 
ago; and both are fully as adventurous as the most boyish of 
boys’ minds could desire. 

From the National Society come three milder-moded works, 
One, The Treasures in the Marshes, bearing the time- 
honoured name of Charlotte M. Yonge, is very moral treasure- 
work indeed. Two small hoards of Anglo-Saxon coins and 
jewellery are discovered at different times by two boy cousins, 
one of them good and the other bad. Virtue triumphs, but 
not until a quite good girl, born of poor but honest parents, 
has been suspected of stealing a golden ‘torque,’ whose fellow 
is owned by an emotional young lady. This is one of those 
ainazing coincidences which would be stranger in fact than 
they are (somehow) in fiction. Miss Coleridge’s A Bag of 
Farthings has somewhat the same motive. At a school-feast the 
children raced for prizes. Each prize was a farthing. They 
were country children. By an accident three gold napoleons 
had got into the bag, and an honest but poor boy is 
wrongfully suspected of theft. There is a good deal 
about the Paragor in this little book, and it is right to say that 
this does not mean the naughty establishment (/esfe Mr. 
Charrington) in the Mile End Road, but a certain rural 
pleasure garden. Wéinning His Freedom, by M. Bramston, 
teaches a lesson of ‘ honesty and truth at all costs,’ and again 
you have a good boy under the influence of a wicked and 
cowardly cousin (the creature even makes him drunk!). But 
at last he wins his freedom, and the bad boy enlists in the 
269th Regiment, for fear of libel. And we are left to hope 
that discipline will lead him straight. These National 
Society books have pleasing pictorial covers, but are rather 
scantly illustrated within. 

Messrs. Methuen send two books. TZoddleben’s Hero, by M 
M. Blake, reminds you by its sumptuous get-up of the original 
Alice in Wonderland; but there the likeness ends. It is a tale 
of the Camel Corps in Egypt, with a thread of home-spun 
interest interwoven. The hero is beloved of his three little 
cousins, while his dearest friend is scorned by their governess ; 
and, in the end, the good spirit of the Christmas book heals up 
their differences. Zhe Jcelander’s Sword, by S. Baring-Gould, 
was written, says its author, in ’58, and ‘what pleased boys 
thirty-six years ago may perhaps please boys of the new gene- 
ration,’ It is a stirring story, and there seems no reason why it 
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shouldn’t : especially as in the interval Mr. Gould has himself 
been to Iceland, and brought new touches home. The gilt 
edges leave nothing to be desired, but the cover is more like 
crimson lake than vermilion. Messrs. Chambers have also a 
couple of novelties: The Lost Trader, by Henry Frith, and 
In the Land of the Golden Plume, by D. Lawson Johnstone ; 
both have white edges and few illustrations, but their outsides 
are gorgeous. The sea-story deals, among other things, with 
Indiamen, derelicts, pirates, slaves, and a treasure island. Mr. 
Johnstone takes his readers to New Guinea, where he intro- 
duces them to savages galore and a valley of gold. 

The new Jules Verne, Zhe Castle of the Carpathians (London : 
Sampson Low), is a capital story, even though it shows little of 
the inventive genius that makes a school-room classic of 
Twenty Thousand Leagues under the Sea. The science in it 
consists of some rather tame electrical phenomena with which 
a wicked baron manages to amaze some villagers in the depths 
of the Carpathians. The illusion known as Pepper’s Ghost 
is introduced successfully ; and there are plenty of thrilling 
illustrations. A more serious work is /van the Viking, by Paul 
du Chaillu (London: Murray). The author insists, as of yore, 
that the English race is not Anglo-Saxon but Scandinavian, 
and reproduces a letter from Mr. Gladstone, who hesitates 
(as ever) to commit himself to a statement. Still, he does admit 
(under date of Febuary 6, ’90) that he himself is a ‘man of 
Scots blood only, half Highland half Lowland,’ whereby his 
later boast of being ‘a pure Scotchman’ is confirmed. The 
book is stuffed as full of Viking words and customs, all 
warranted correct, as a Christmas pudding is of plums. 

H. A. Forde’s A Difficult Team (London: Wells) and /zm, 
by Ismay Thorn (same publishers), are unpretentious little 
books for the younger children. The one deals with a gover- 
ness and her troublesome charges; the other narrates the vicis- 
situdes of the school-life of a good boy with ‘such a bright, 
happy face, and such clear blue eyes.’ John Hogg sends forth 
two volumes of stories by Lady Charles Thynne, E. M. Piper, 
Amy Key, etc. One is called Herbert Archer, and other Tales ; 
the other Phil Thorndyke’s Adventures, and other Stories. 
Each is gaily bound, and each has coloured pictures inside. 
The Capture of the ‘ Estrella, by Commander Claud Harding 
(London: Cassell), treats on somewhat hackneyed lines of 
the sensational adventures of a midshipman who gets lost in the 
African slave-trade, and becomes a sort of Rider-Haggard chief- 
tain inland. Forty-two Years amongst the Indians and Esquimo 
records the life of John Horden, first Bishop of Moosonee in 
Mr. Gilbert Parkers country: it is agreeably written by 
Beatrice Batty, and is published by the Religious Tract Society. 
Mrs. Forsyth Grant’s 7he Boys at Penroth (Edinburgh : 
Nimmo) is a simple story of school-life, suited to smallish 
boys: it has gilt edges and a coloured cover, but no other 
conspicuous quality. Dr. Weedon’s Waif, by Kate Somers 
(London: Digby), is the story of the London street-boy as he 
appears to writers of mild fiction for children: this one is 
wrongly suspected of theft, in the usual way. Last of all, you 
have the Winged Wolf, and other Fairy Tales (London: Stan- 
ford) collected by Ha Sheen Kaf, with fifty illustrations by 
A. Layard: stories, pictures, and binding are excellent. 

And to end con /a bocca dolce from Messrs. Longmans comes 
the brightest book in this list, both as to its externals and 
contents. This is Zhe 7rue Story Book edited by Mr. Andrew 
Lang, who has apparently grown d/asé of fairy tales. In all 
there are twenty-five stories and sketches, some already famous, 
like the escape of Casanova, but not hitherto adapted for 
children, and some less familiar, as (for instance) the story of 
Kasper Hauser. Longest by far—it fills nearly a third of the 
volume—is the story of Cortes in Mexico. Mr. Rider Haggard 
contributes the tale of Isandhlwana and Rorke’s Drift. The 
inevitable notion of instruction is hidden in the background as 
far as is possible, 


CURIOSA MATHEMATICA 
Curiosa Mathematica. Part 1]. Pillow Problems. By C.L. 
DopGson. London; Macmillan. 


Lewis Carroll’s so-called ‘ philosophical allegories ’—(was not 
Memory, mother of the Muses, presented to us in the guise of 


a venerable sheep, who wore a cap and kept a queer little toy- 
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shop? And so on and so forth)—are eagerly read even by the 
babes for whom they were written; Mr. Dodgson’s mathe- 
matical tracts, though never likely to become ‘ popular,’ are yet 
known to every student of the exact sciences who has ever been 
tempted into that ‘debateable land’ which separates Meta- 
physic and Mathematics. His true account of the revelation, 
vouchsafed to an inhabitant of Flatland—a sort of Utopia in 
two dimensions—by a certain sphere, proved with much 
humorous circumstance that the existence of a ‘ Fourth 
Dimension,’ albeit hardly to be conceived, is by no means 
impossible. Even so the late Professor Clifford, when he would 
justify his theory of the ‘curvature of space,’ evolved from his 
inner consciousness a purblind worm who, like his forefathers, 
had lived all his life in an elliptical tube, and, just because he 
was so accustomed to his crooked little universe, believed him- 
self to be capable of creeping in a straight line, and hastened 
to surmise that men (miserable worms one and all !) overlook 
the existence of ‘space-twist’ simply because they can never 
escape its effects. Also inthe first part of Curiosa Mathematica 
was set forth a brand-new theory of Parallels, which was much 
discussed by your scientific ‘sharps.’ ‘These be toys,’ saith 
Common Sense, swearing by Euclid, ‘fantastic toys!’ And 
yet, who knows but that some day the manifold forces of 
Nature may be defined as the various aspects of space-twist ? 
The conception of an inconceivable straight line ‘at infinity’ 
(wherein all parallels meet) was the making of modern geometry ; 
a particular interpretation of zo¢a (the established symbol of 
that insect-like entity, the square root of — 1) is the corner-stone 
of Quaternions, a calculus as powerful as it is beautiful. Even 
so it may be that the hypothesis of a Fourth Dimension shall 
help us to some splendid generalisation, or be made the basis 
of yet another new method. 

However, in Pillow Problems Mr. Dodgson is content to glean 
where others have gathered a harvest. With a few exceptions, 
his problems are nothing more than exercises in mental 
mathematics, to be solved during wakeful hours, when the 
ghosts of ancient troubles are wont to walk. ‘It is not 
possible’—says Mr. Dodgson with occasional emphasis—‘ by 
any effort of volition to carry out the resolution, “I will zoé 
think of so-and-so.” Witness the common trick, played on a 
child, of saying, “ I’ll give you a penny if you'll stand in that 
corner for five minutes, and of once think of strawberry-jam.” 
No human child ever yet won the tempting wager. But it zs 
possible—as I am most thankful to know—to carry out the 
resolution, ‘‘ 1 wz// think of so-and-so.” Once fasten the atten- 
tion upon a subject so chosen and you will find that the worrying 
subject, which you desire to banish, is Aractically annulled. 
It may recur from time to time—just looking in at the door, so 
to speak; but it will find itself so coldly received, and will get 
so little attention paid to it, that it will, after a while, cease to 
be any worry at all.’ Also those ‘unholy thoughts which torture 
with their hateful presence the fancy, which would fain be 
pure,’ are to be exorcised in the same way. Prayer has been 
suggested as a means to the same end ; also whisky and tobacco, 
Mr. Dodgson gives the biography of Problem No. 64—an 
interesting novelty, by the way—in order that we may have some 
idea how to set about solving his questions—whereof a few are 
worthy of quotation—inore especially Nos. 72, 45, seeing that the 
one isa startling novelty and the other is probably treasure-trove 
It is clear that Mr. Dodgson and Lewis Carroll are jointly 
responsible for the production of No. 72, which is described as 
an essay in ‘ Transcendental Probabilities.’ Given that a bag 
contains two counters as to which nothing is known except 
that each is either black or white; it is required to ascertain 
their colours without taking them out of the bag. (A neater 
and more suggestive version is the following: If two persons 
are shut up in a room together, discover their sex without 
opening the door or looking through the window.) According 
to the author’s solution one is black and the other white— 
necessarily. ‘To quote the remarkably ingenious proof, which 
justifies the answer, were a breach of confidence; ’tis a pretty 
piece of sophistry, and as good a test of your knowledge of 
‘hairy Aldrich’ as that famous crux of Achilles and the 
Tortoise. All Mr. Dodgson’s problems in ‘Chances’ are 
cleverly conceived : No. 45 (if an infinite number of rods be 
broken, find the chance that one at least is broken in the 
middle) being particularly charming. Collectors of mathematical 
bric-A-brac may remember a problem essentially the same as 
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Mr. Dodgson’s, which appeared a-many years ago in the Educa- 
cational Times. A bottle containing liquid—in some such 
manner ran the enunciation—is thoroughly shaken up, 
what is the chance that no single molecule of the liquid 
retains its former position in the bottle? However, the 
student of pure mathematics, who is apt to lie awake 
o’nights, will be well advised to begin with something easier 
than Mr. Dodgson’s conceits; ourselves have known a high 
wrangler, who in such a case was wont to con over catchy 
pieces of bookwork, or trace curves from their equations in 
the dust on the threshold of consciousness. The latter pur- 
suit now and again suggested sporting dreams ; as when on 
the eve of his tripos he was compelled, Mazeppa-like, to ride 
a bare-backed steed (by Clotheshorse out of Nightmare—the 
speediest of stayers) along a curve with Lord knows how 
many ‘singular points’ sheer down to the nether infinity, where 
he found—no matter what. 

But a sheaf of little puzzles—whatever Mr. Dodgson may 
think—is no weapon wherewith to fight that subtlest of all 
the devil’s creatures, the Succubus. And, after all, the world 
has more need of Lewis Carroll, who alone comprehends 
the ‘metaphysic wit’ of young children, and anon takes 
the oldest of us for a stroll through their Dreamland, than 
of Mr. Dodgson, who is no voyager in the deep seas of 
thought (Newton was, Lord Kelvin is) but merely an elegant 
mathematician. 


B’LONGEY CHINA-SIDE 


Chinese Nights’ Entertainment ; Forly Stories told by Almond- 
eyed Folk. By ADELE M. FIELDE. London: Putnam. 


Should a man want his children to catch some of the most 
revolting school-marm American-English it has been allotted 
to us to read, then will he buy them this book. And so will 
they tell him that ‘the tea is infused and set smoking’ on 
the table; that ‘the sun has neared the meridian’ when it’s 
upon the stroke of twelve. Morning school will be ‘the fore- 
noon session ;’ and ‘at the noon recess’ they may, like the 
princess, ‘send the handmaid to negotiate for’ a banana, or 
even ‘ be into an apothecary-shop.’ This must be as funny a 
mart as that other where they make ‘lamps of pea-nut oil’; 
for the ignorantly bad grammar is quite as frequent as the tall 
word. In one line you ‘reach the gates of the gubernatorial 
residence,’ and in the next you have to ‘ gulp up the ocean at 
a mouthful.’ Elsewhere a friend ‘yielded to the felt want of 
seeing his crony, and correctly diagnosticated the case’; 
and again, the princess’s horns are ‘as sensitive as boils,’ for 
the book is also nastily vulgar ; while ‘the nephew draws blood 
on his little uncle,’ a man imitates another's fit, ‘ rivalling 
him in all except spume,’ and an old man’s gluttonous 
daughter-in-law ‘bought a large fresh fish, and herself enjoyed 
it alone.’ A girl’s shoe falls off, and she stoops ‘to adjust the 
misplaced foot-gear,’ while a little boy’s ‘dress indicated that 
he had within twenty-seven months been bereaved of a parent.’ 
Perhaps the absurdest of all is the prisoner who told the turn- 
keys funny stories, ‘and thereby gradually won for him a 
constituency, whose influence prevailed with the magistrate.’ 
The ‘ quoin of vantage’ where these forty stories were picked 
up—‘ heard or overheard,’ says the authoress—was the eastern 
corner of the Kwangtung province, and says she, ‘ They 
were told in the Swatow vernacular by persons who could not 
read.’ Therefore ought she to know that ‘ Swatow vernacular’ ; 
but what might that mean? ‘Swatow’ itself is not particularly 
‘vernacular,’ and a cruel saying sings i’ the ear about ‘evil 
pidgin corrupting good English.’ Far be it from us to be so 
rude as even to think that the lady cannot read, any more 
than the other story-tellers. But why is her one pious Chinese 
saying, of sixteen characters, so carefully printed upside-down? 
Such things are not left to the ‘fo/eign debilo’ of a binder. 
Curiously enough, this brings the glyph for ‘ heaven’ (fzen) to 
the ground, and that is one way of explaining why the blind 
boy ‘falls into the firmament’ at page 44. The pidgin idea 
isagain forced in upon one by the strange silliness of over- 
turning Chinwmen’s names: as Mr. Blank, Mrs. Summers, 
Sharp, Dyer, and a Chinese ‘neighbor of his called Smith,’ 
whom an almond-eyed Mrs, Brown is made to ask if he spells 
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it with anzoray. This is riling. To quote pidgin, here Cabtun 
Jones talkee ‘ Dam !’ 

Still, at least five of the forty stories are so admirably good 
that all this can’t spoil them. That of ‘The Dreadful Boar’ is 
like two or three of Grimm’s, and still more like Mrs. T. H. 
James’s pretty little translation from the Japanese called ‘ Saru 
Kani Kassen,’ wherein the rice-mortar, the pounder, the bee, 
and the egg devised that deep-laid plot with the crab to be 
revenged on the monkey, and reduced him to such infinite grief, 
and pieces. Here the boar punctually falls a victim to the 
needles, the crabs, the snapping-turtle, the horse, the ox, the 
well, and the millstone: who all come to help the tearful old 
woman. ‘Prospect and Retrospect’ is another good one, of an 
overreaching marriage, which periphrases the French saying : 
‘Il n’y a pas de grenouille qui ne trouve son crapaud.’ ‘Stolen 
Garlic’ is another excellent tale, like all the famous Arabic 
Munchausens about the wondrous-wise Cadi ; but, so far as we 
know, the Chinese form here given is original. There are 
many versions of the Blind Boy’s conclusions about the sun, 
and that given in the tenth tale is ill-told. Indeed, half the 
point is left out of many of the stories, for the narrator will go 
out of this world without knowing what wit or humour or fun 
may be. The boy asks what the sky is like, and is told it is 
blue like indigo. This vulgar little boy then went and ‘felt of 
some indigo, whereupon he said to himself ‘ The sky is mealy,’ 


* Some one else told him it was blue like his best jacket, so he 


smelt his best jacket, ‘which was always starched and seldom 
worn, and he said, ‘The sky is musty’—but why musty? 
Then he was told the sun was like a big new gong, so he felt 
of a gong, and said, ‘The sun is round, and rattles when 
touched.’ But gongs are not rattles. ‘Snakes is rattles.’ Tat 
China boy he no catchee too muchee smart inside! 
But we may tell the overhearer of this story that 
the sound version of it was used as an apologue by the 
statesman SuShe (called Sét6ba in Japan) in the eleventh 
century, to illustrate ill-teaching and headlong conclusions. A 
teacher tells a blind scholar that the sua is round like this 
go..g, striking it as he speaks. ‘ O, then, it has a voice,’ thinks 
the boy. It gives light like this candle, says the teacher, 
putting the candle to the blind eyes. The boy felt of the 
candle (see how one falls by bad example !), and concluded 
only that the sun was long and slender. The two tales of the 
Misers—‘ frugal men,’ they are called !—are good as gold, in 
spite again of wretched telling. One of these miseries kept ‘as 
condiment a salt shrimp, of which he smelled whenever his rice 
seemed insipid.’ If you drop out that of, ’tis just the old 
potatoes-and-point idea, red herring and all. The advice of 
the champion miser, when lending his junior ha!f a sprat for a 
feast, is not easy to beat, even in this agonising jargon: ‘Fry 
it hard, so that the chopsticks pointed toward it may not spoil 
its contour.’ Comparable to this we only recollect a saying 
heard of a Gascon miser : ‘ I] ne mange pas, a peur de boire ’— 
for fear he’d be forced to drink ! 

There are two or thre: good proverbs, which we take the 
liberty to put out of school-marm lingo: ‘Cutting off your 
nose won’t cure a bad smell’; ‘The man who mounts a tiger 
finds it hard to get off’; and‘ Victory or Defeat, each alike 
means hard knocks to the soldiers.’ This last is one of Sancho 
Panza’s, and there is another of his not unlike it : ‘ Whether the 
pitcher hits the stone, or the stone the pitcher, it’s bad for the 
pitcher.’ 


DEMOCRATIC POLITICS 


Politics in a Democracy. An Essay. By DANIEL GREENLEAF 
THOMPSON. Practical Essays on American Government. 
By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, Ph.D. London: Long- 
mans. 


The simultaneous publication of two books devoted to the 
Constitution and Politics of the United States bears witness to 
the interest such problems are awaking in American scholars : 
even as the books themselves are good evidence that the study 
is pursued with uncommon zeal, intelligence, and impartiality. 
Educated Americans hold aloof from political life ; but this very 
severance better qualifies them to consider these things from a 
scientific basis. In England our politics, like our theology, is 
left too much to the adherents of a creed or a party, and few 
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are ready to approach the science with energy and an open 
mind. Good it is, too, to fall in with essays on the American 
Constitution which are not stuffed with thevauntingsof a braggart 
nationalism. Dr. Hart and Mr. Thompson have not made it 
their sole object to glorify ‘These States’: they are keenly 
alive to the diseases of the body politic, and seek not to mini- 
mise or to disguise them; this though they are not without 
confidence in the future and, like a certain Roman Consul, do 
not despair of their Republic. 

Mr. Thompson discusses the theory of the American Consti- 
tution from a philosophic standpoint: he describes the effects 
of Democratic forces, and makes a forecast of developments. 
He is often platitudinous, or trite, or both : as when, discoursing 
of the sentiment of loyalty, he tells you that ‘the Emperor 
William I. of Germany was undoubtedly a magnificent speci- 
men of humanity, whether considered physically, mentally, or 
morally,’ and that ‘Queen Victoria is ordinarily exalted as a 
model of womanhood.’ His metaphors, too, sometimes play 
havoc with his style. But his main thesis, though we do not 
assent to it, is ingenious and interesting. Democracy, he 
argues, tries to substitute patriotism and religion for that 
loyalty which in a monarchy is the bond of political unity. As 
these forc:s weaken, and the passion for material well-being 
asserts itself, the sense of duty gives place to the selfishness 
of competition. Bent upon ends which are rather personal 
than national, men combine to increase their power, and party 
loyalty becomes a stronger force than patriotism. As the strife 
of parties grows hotter, special organisations are evolved, and 
the ‘professional politician’ is developed, who makes politics 
a living ; and ‘the most perfect form’ of organisation is ‘the 
Governing Syndicate ’—as Tammany Hall—controlled like a 
business house, and established on the commercial principle 
of undertaking the government as a matter of business ‘for 
what the people will let them make.’ Thus far Mr. Thompson 
is interpreting admitted facts, and showing the special charac- 
teristics developed by a living system. There is much more 
to question in his appreciation of those characteristics, and in his 
forecast of tendencies. He holds that government of this sort is 
inevitable in an’age wherein the specialisation of functions is uni- 
versal. Ourselves are but beginning to feel the tyranny of the 
Caucus: we are not yet convinced that it is absolutely necessary 
that we be given over hand and foot to a ‘business combina- 
tion,’ whose ‘ends are to make money by giving civil admin- 
istration.” We are still less disposed to agree that such 
organisations are like to carry on the government in the 
public interest. Mr. Thompson, arguing on a commercial 
analogy, maintains that such Syndicates will find it profitable 
to govern well ; but that fallacy should be patent in the home 
of the Wooden Nutmeg, and the Political Boss. Of Tammany 
Hall it is admitted that it is a most ‘perfectly constructed’ 
political machine: it is ‘a hierarchy in which half a dozen 
persons have apparently almost absolute power.’ ‘ Patronage 
is its bread and meat ;’ affiliated to it is the Tammany Society, 
with its ‘comfortable and elegant club houses ;’ it seems so 
powerful in Mr. Thompson’s eyes that he deprecates abuse or 
even direct antagonism. ‘ We do not reform a man very fast,’ 
he says, ‘ when we start out with a gun to kill him.” No: but 
if our gun be well charged and our aim straight, we have every 
chance of accomplishing our purpose : and it seems labour lost 
to reform an organisation which is designed to ‘use public 
office for private gain.’ 

The remedies (he thinks) ‘lie in the direction of less 
government rather than more’, in the restriction (that is 
of legislative interference with individuals. This ideal is our 
own, and we are at one with him in striving for it. But is 
this the tendency of Democracy in general and of Ameri- 
can Democracy in particular? Dr. Hart will help us to 
answer the question. He adduces positive evidence to prove the 
great increase in recent years of legislation of this sort: and 
he furnishes the material for other deductions. America has 
owed her immunity from the difficulties which beset the older 
nations to her freedom from foreign wars and her enormous 
undeveloped wealth. Dr. Hart’s careful and moderate survey 
of the Chiliin Controversy (in which he sets forth the bluster- 
ing folly of the notorious Egan : who was ambitious to pose as 
the initiator of new principles in International Law) proves at 
once her desire to play a part in international politics and her 
inability to play that part with justice, dignity or sense. There 
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is equally good witness that social problems will have to be 
faced in America: for there ‘the golden time is past, and 
‘henceforth conditions must be like those of old and crowded 
countries ’; for the reason that ‘ the nation has had, enjoyed, and 
spent, a part of its heritage, and can never recover it.’ Such 
circumstances have everywhere led to the spread of socialistic 
doctrine and the experiment of socialistic legislation ; and Mr. 
Thompson’s conviction ‘that a country which has grown up 
under the education of universal suffrage can never be ruled 
by the methods of State socialism’ is a conclusion which we 
shall not essay to justify. 

Dr. Hart’s Essays are severally directed to the study of par- 
ticular problems or aspects of politics, and they approve their 
author to have not only an admirable capacity for the selection 
of relevant material, but the historical faculty as well, and a sense 
of political motive. Such work does much to lighten the task 
of the historian: in that, being limited to a definite prob- 
lem, and including whatever is pertinent thereto, it enables 
him to take an immense amount as read. Dr. Hart has no 
illusions about American politics. The shibboleth of ‘ universal 
suffrage’ does not hide from him the danger of the negro vote 
(‘the black spectre of politics in the South’), the Presidential 
Election ‘ straddles’ (statements that ‘ will bear one construc- 
tion in one part of the country and another in another’), the 
customary ‘effacement of the candidate during the 
campaign, ‘the open and unblushing corruption:’ with 
other defects in the Constitution—such as the partiality of 
the Speaker (who in ’87 refused ‘to entertain a motion 
against which the Caucus of the party had pronounced itself’), 
and the lack of harmony between difierent departments of the 
Executive. Yet, if we be wise, the American Constitution will 
show us something to imitate as well nota little to avoid. A 
Democracy unredeemed by any aristocratic element, and rest- 
ing on manhood suffrage reveals the degradation of political 
life, the worst results of political corruption, and the appropria- 
tion of public funds by professional politicians. We ourselves 
are not free from similar dangers. The Caucus is already 
with us; and if we do not yet allow political adventurers to 
divide the public funds, we have too many members of Parlia- 
ment profiting by their position and looking for their reward in 
the promotion of public companies ; while Socialism, whose 
aggressions are ever imminent, involves the exploitation of the 
State in the interests of the majority, and therewith the distri- 
bution for the benefit of one class of funds that can only be 
raised by the plunder of another. 

To be frank, indeed, our look-out is in some ways darker 
than the Republic's own. Our Democracy has absolute power in 
legislation. Let the Socialist madden the masses, and nothing 
is sacred from him: not property, nor freedom, nor contract. 
But the American Constitution, however permeated with cor- 
ruption, is saved by its machinery ; and in its security against 
fundamental changes—above all in its definite prohibition of 
‘any law impairing the obligation of contracts’—it has such 
safeguards against the worst excesses of legislative experiment 
as must challenge us toadmire, and should command a prudent 
imitation. 


OPPOSITES 


Our Village. By MARY RUSSELL MITFORD, with an Introduc- 
tion by ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE, and one hundred 
Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON. London: Macmillan. 
Side Lights. By JAMES RUNCIMAN, with Memoir by 
GRANT ALLEN, and Introduction by W. T. STEAD. Edited 
by JOHN F. RuNcIMAN. London: Unwin. 


At the risk of being thought woodenly whimsical or violently 
obvious, one is constrained to place side by side these effective 
opposites. For as you turn with relief from the late Mr. Runci- 
man’s strong, often admirable, faulty, most unequal essays to 
Miss Mitford’s pretty, rounded, observed and trivial sketches, 
so you may get much satisfaction, when the lady’s charming 
and at times insipid fairyland begins to bore, in the man’s grip 
of life and generally sincere earnestness. What a writer the 
two, each correcting the other, would have made! If Miss 
Mitford could have smiled away Mr. Ruaciman’s exaggerations 
of sentiment and statement, and frowned out all his hysterical 
expression, and he could have added a little blood and breadth to 
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her anemic and attenuated figures, so sweetly persuasive and so 
unconvincing, the result would have been perfect—quite perfect 
and quite uninteresting. Itis in Miss Mitford’s limitations that the 
finish of her charm is: it is in Mr. Runciman’s lack of develop- 
ment that he compels your sympathy. Both books are prefaced 
by memoirs, and the contrast of life is at least as forcible as the 
contrast of work: between the woman who died a quiet and 
retired invalid, her life fully spent, and the man whose splendid 
constitution and vigour gave suddenly before forty. But in one 
respect they are alike: both had many of life’s chances against 
them, and both were, in their very different fashions, indomitable. 

Mrs. Ritchie’s memoir is neatly conceived—is an agreeable 

compromise between a minute statement of fact and an essay 
in appreciation. She contrives to give you a tolerably certain 
picture of her subject, with her trials on account of her 
plausible old Skimpole of a father—‘a person of a thousand 
virtues,’ as the dutiful daughter writes : ‘the old brute,’ as Mr, 
Harness, her biographer—with her struggles against poverty, 
her renowned tragedies, her pleasant, admiring coterie, her 
wit and charm, and her letters, as one to ‘my dearest 
Miss Priscilla.’ Mrs. Ritchie’s appreciation is, we think, 
just; her digressions, about the altered position of woman- 
writers, for example, or the effect of printed letters, are 
rather trifling. Possibly she does less than justice to Dr. Mitford, 
where his daughter’s gratitude for her inheritance of ‘ constitu- 
tional buoyancy of spirits, the aptness to hope,’ may have 
rightly outweighed her sense of his improvidence. Of Our 
Village itself there is little to be said. The feeling for quietude 
and country life is obviously genuine; the humorous observation 
of pleasant country folk is good within its limits. The thing is 
idealised, no doubt: is no doubt selected on a conscious prin- 
ciple of excluding the ugly, as Miss Mitford perceived it. It is 
pleasant and graceful, and good to turn to when you are surfeited 
with modern things. And Mr. Hugh Thomson’s illustrations 
are always appropriate and deft and pleasing, if sometimes not 
distinguished. 

The most of those who have been interested in the ephemeral 
writing of the last decade or so must have read some of the 
essays of Mr. Runciman, and not a few will be glad to see them 
given a chance of survival. Mr, Grant Allen relates what a 
hard business life was to him. Given his opportunities to start 
with and his achievement, one may say with certainty that he 
was a man of strong and valuable qualities, and the fact that 
he died so young leaves a way to many wistful speculations. If 
you cannot agree with Mr. Stead that he would have been an 
English Zola, you may at least be sure that, when time and 
study had mellowed his exaggerations, and leisure had rounded 
off a culture gained in the teeth of circumstance, you might 
have placed him high on your roll of contemporary writers. 
His best quality was a faculty of seeing the essence of a question 
and the common sense of it: the essay on ‘The Hopeless 
Poor’ is perhaps its best example. With regard to expression, 
he had a notable gift of words which merely needed pruning, 
and his fault was hysteria: the essay on ‘ Public and Private 
Morality,’ drawing a lurid contrast between the bad old days 
when George the Third was king and our own, is clearly 
unfortunate. Itis fair to remember, however, that this book is 
made up of things contributed to The Family Herald, and that 
the writer might well have been conscious of his readers. ‘The 
Sea’—a subject with which he was practically and thoroughly 
familiar—is a very intelligible indication of what his best work 
would have been. 


AN ENGLISHMAN AT WORK 


The Rise of Our East African Empire. By Captain F. D. 
LUGARD. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 
(SECOND NOTICE) 

Captain Lugard’s strength lies in narrative rather than in 
disquisition, and his second volume, being chiefly concerned 
with Uganda, shows him at his strongest. He gives a most 
curious description of that polity, in which Mtesa’s bloody 
despotism has given place to the do-nothing royalty of Mwanga, 
while official chiefs, as the Kauta (Mayor of the Palace) and 
the Majasi (Commander-in-Chief), cabal and fight for ascen- 
dency. The parallel of the Mahrattas inevitably occurs to the 
mind: with the obvious moral that statecraft, with all its 
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iniquities, conforms to singularly few types. Engaging liars 
are these grandees for the most part, with a few honest 
exceptions, notably the Pokino and a fine fellow called 
Zachariah. A new point is that besides the three political 
(rather than religious) factions, the English, French, and 
Mohammedan, there existed a fourth, the Futobangi (bhang- 
smokers) or Pagans, who had been driven to guerilla by pro- 
miscuous harrying. Add the imminent peril of Unyoro, and 
you have a complicated situation: the more especially as 
Lugard’s worst enemies were those from whom he had a right 
to expect the staunchest support. That cowardly blackguard 
Mwanga constituted a hopeless difficulty, no doubt; but the 
conduct of the Men of God reads most disgracefully. The 
French Fathers deliberately egzed on the Mujasi to war; 
they smuggled arms from German territory ; while they were 
thanking Lugard for his hospitality in their distress, they were 
writing home that he was treating them ‘as the scum of the 
earth. Their English rivals delayed the settlement by foment- 
ing the pretensions of the Protestants, and persisted in carry- 
ing their hot-gospelling into regions where it could only breed 
trouble. Mr. Ashe, in particular, cuts a most indifferent fizure 
in these pages, and one regrets that Captain Lugard did not 
knock his head against Pere Brard’s. 

The administrato:r’s general arrangements for the welfare of 
the country prove him to understand both commerce and 
government. His selection of the harbour of Luwambu as the 
future centre of trade development has been endorsed by Sir 
Gerald ; his annexation of the Salt Lake provided a rich source 
of revenue ; he opened up a transport route between Victoria 
and Albert. Again, his engagement of Emin’s legionaries and 
their establishment in garrisons along Toru was a splendid 
stroke. In the first place it checkmated Kabba Rega of 
Unyoro; in the second it paralysed the Mohammedans by 
placing a constant peril in their rear. Owing to poor De 
Winton’s death, the men, left to their own devices, behaved as 
condottieri will. Those at Kampala, however, displayed the 
most soldierly qualities, and Lugard puts in a pathetic plea for 
the good fame of Selim Bey. ‘To me it isa sad contemplation 
that this veteran, selected by Gordon for the command of 
Mruli, whose valour saved Dufiléh, against whom no charge of 
disloyalty has ever been proved... should have been 
hurried off in a dying state, discredited and disgraced, to 
succumb on the march, a prisoner and an outcast.’ 

Lugard’s most conspicuous achievement, perhaps, was his 
compulsion of the Mohammedan Waganda to surrender their 
King Mbogo. Sheer force of will did the business, and the 
wonder is that the Captain and his escort were not murdered 
in the daraza. His location, too, of the Wa-Islam between the 
French and English provinces commands the utmost approba- 
tion, and there is wisdom in his regret that they have since 
been bundled out of the land, instead of remaining to trim the 
balance. With regard to the Christians (so-called) he exercised 
marvellous patience and resource, though niggers blustered and 
parsons plotted. When the inevitable hostilities broke out, 
they were suppressed with singularly little bloodshed, and the 
French Fathers lied most damnably in their statement that 
Captain Williams shot down women. ‘If we must fight,’ ran 
Lugard’s simple instructions, ‘ then rub it in ;’ but, as a matter 
of fact, afew rounds from the Maxim were enough. Again 
Lugard’s partition, whereby the Wa-Fransa received Buddu, 
seems the best possible under the circumstances ; and he sub- 
mits Sir Gerald’s modifications to some searching criticism. 
Under the present arrangement, not only have the Catholics 
been given a preponderance in Uganda, but they can smuggle 
arms across the German frontier, while the spheres allotted to 
French mission influence will enable the Fathers to command 
the Nile Valley, and to join hands with their fellow-country- 
men advancing from the Wellé. Happily the division is only 
provisional, and Sir Gerald’s report may supply stronger 
arguments for his procedure than we know. 

With all his foresight, Captain Lugard made one profound 
mistake, and that despite the salutary warning supplied by 
Gordon. He seems to have been under the impression 
that, because he had been commissioned ‘by some of the 
richest and most honoured men in England,’ he would be 
adequately backed. Consequently, his dismay was extreme 
when, after months of toil, he received a peremptory order for 
immediate evacuation. Captan Williams, to his eternal 
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honour, offered to surrender his private fortune, and his profes- 
sional prospects to boot, ‘rather than consent to break faith 
after our pledges of protection. He was to stay; Lugard to 
go to England and ‘makea buzz.’ Nay, Zachariah, hearing 
of the Company’s financial difficulties, wrote thus: ‘ButI seea 
plan myself, my father. Give me an answer, master, that I 
may know whether it is good or bad. My plan is to try and 
kill elephants and give the ivory to the Company.’ Now ivory 
forms the sole wealth of Uganda ; and, though the munificence 
of the Church Missionary Society averted the indelible dis- 
grace, even the unsophisticated nizger puts to shame a 
Directorate that can take over thousands one day and abandon 
them to massacre the next. 

Concerning the future of Uganda, and of East Africa 
generally, Captain Lugard has pondered anxiously and long. 
Despite his own experience, he entertains a curious liking for 
Government by Company, because of its cheapness and (a 
strange reason) because the need for vindication by force 
of arms is comparatively small. However, the subsidising 
of the I.B.E.A.C. being out of the question, there is nothing 
for it but direct Imperial administration. With a Protec- 
torate ruled through Zanzibar Lugard will have nothing to 
do: because it would imply the establishment of the legal 
status of slavery, and the domination of the Arab and 
Swaheli. He has been at immense pains to estimate the 
possible revenue of the new Crown Colony, and to 
indicate the most suitable head-quarters for the Governor : 
Kikuyu, namely, on the Mau plateau, whence rapid communi- 
cation would be feasible both with Uganda and Mombasa. 
Last week Mr. Buxton seemed ignorant of these terms, and it 
is too much to hope that the Cabinet will master Lugard’s 
recommendations, though the whole problem is analysed 
thereby. Nevertheless, a solitary suggestion might be grasped 
with little difficulty even by Lord Ripon: it occurs in Mwanga’s 
letter to the Queen. ‘I want you to send this same Captain 
Lugard back to Uganda that he may finish his work of arrang- 
ing the country. He is a man of very great ability, and his 
judgments are just and true.’ For once that mendacious 
scoundrel has deviated into truth. 

The maps do great credit to Messrs. Ravenstein, and the 
illustrations of African scenery are excellent. As for the battles 
and figure-subjects, they are tolerable enough, except the wholly 
imaginary picture of Emin blind and deserted and forlorn, 


OLD AND NEW 


The original edition of Captain Broughton’s Letters from a 
Mahratta Camp (London: Constable) appeared in ’13. 
Dedicated to the Marques (sic) Wellesley, it set forth the 
Captain’s experiences in command of the escort of the British 
Resident (then known as British Minister) attached to the 
Camp of Scindia. He seems to have taken far more interest 
in native life and observances than is often the case with his 
successors. At any rate, he recounts his experiences in a 
series of letters (to his brother) no doubt intended for 
publication: inasmuch as in England the advance of 
the Mahratta was evoking a very lively interest. In 
this reprint the text is somewhat sparsely and anony- 
mously annotated. Nor do you find the accuracy you might 
expect. Thus (page 39) you are told that the Kokil (or 
Koel) ‘is the ring-dove of Hindoo poetry. It is a small 
green bird whose note is peculiarly melodious in the spring.’ 
This description will much amuse the many who have passed 
some portion of their lives in the Indian plains, where this 
‘venomous’ creature, better known to Mr. Kipling’s readers 
as the brain-fever bird, so often makes sleep impossible. More- 
over, the koel is a cuckoo, is rather large than small, and 
the male is a deep black. Captain Broughton has an amazing 
system of spelling Indian names, devised apparently by himself, 
for he even inserts a comma in the middle of certain words, 
apparently with a different use from the apostrophe’s. Thus, 
‘Scindia’ becomes ‘Seend,hiya’, but ‘ Bhisti’ is ‘ Bihishtee ’, 
At times, however, he actually anticipates Sir William Hunter, 
and gives us ‘nala’ instead of ‘nullah’, and ‘sipahee’ for 
‘sepoy’. On the other hand, he spells ‘fakir’ ‘fugqeer’, and 
‘vakil’ in his hands becomes ‘ wukeel’. The book contains a 
capital map, and is further enriched with reproductions, one 
in colours, of the original illustrations. 
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Roseneath has a certain historical interest. In the sixth 
century it was the favourite residence of St. Madan, and in 
more modern times it has retained several clergymen of mark, 
including the father of the philosopher Dugald Stewart, Ander- 
son, the founder of the Andersonian University, Glasgow, and 
the Storys, father and son. Mr. W. C. Maughan, in Rosenzath, 
Past and Present (Paisley: Gardner), besides his historical 
chapters, has others on the topography, the natural history, 
the folk-lore, etc. of the district. Indeed, he sets forth every 
thing of interest relating to the beautiful peninsula with a 
minute care only possible after years of familiarity ; and all that 
is necessary to make the book a complete and final authority 
is an index, which it is to be hoped will be added to a 
subsequent edition. 

In Sir John Willoughby’s Further Excavations at Zimbabye 
(London : Philip) is fresh proof that in the modern quest for 
gold the spirit of the savant is used to mingle with that of 
the digger. The author has usefully supplemented, and 
in some points corrected, the labours of Mr. Theodore 
Bent at the site of the ancient sun-temples, rock-fortresses, 
and mining and smelting works of the unknown people— 
Pheenician or Egyptian, Arab or Jew—which probably ceased 
to draw gold from Mashonaland a thousand years before 
the Chartered Company was known. By assiduous spade- 
work he has added not a little to the scanty store of our 
knowledge regarding these prehistoric goldseekers who, when 
they fled the land, must have fled utterly and in a great 
hurry, since they left their tools in unexhausted veins of quartz, 
but no dim memory of their presence in the traditions of the 
natives. 

‘Dignity v. Impudence.’ Mr. John Davidson’s Sentences and 
Paragraphs (London: Lawrence) is not of a remarkable quality, 
at times is even rernarkably tedious. He quotes some paragraphs 
from Nietsere, a little unhappily for your estimation of his own 
matter. He is at his best when heleaves generalisations, and gives 
you, for example, a very interesting account of Henry Lemoine, 
a curious bookseller of the end of the last century, and an aptly 
expressed criticism of Carlyle. He can observe particulars, and 
write about them as well as another, but takes his observa- 
tions of the world at large too seriously. His 4 Random 
Itinerary (London: Elkin Matthews) is more interesting, 
since it deals with things interesting in themselves, and 
needing less justification in the comment. Epping Forest, the 
Isle of Dogs, and the like, give him scope for observations 
which you like to compare to your own. A very Philistinish 
criticism (Mr. Davidson might answer): as who should value a 
picture for its subject. But since, to be frank, we cannot see in 
the book any remarkable artistry of writing, we are fain to fal 
back upon the sort of interest we have mentioned. The 
affectation of the thing is not disagreeable. Nor is it always 
an additional charm : rather an effort as it were to write up to 
the title-page, which is indubitably pretty. 

The Doctrine of Estoppel which my Lord Coke termed, 
‘ Odious’ insomuch as it shut a man’s mouth, is also held odious 
of the lay-reader, for that it is tedious, technical, difficult of 
comprehension, and utterly lacking in any but professional 
interest. The classic English treatise on the subject is the 
dissertation on the Duchess of Kingston's Case, wherewith the 
learned editors have enriched that mass of legal lore known as 
‘Smith’s Leading Cases.’ The doctrine was superadded in a 
rough and ready fashion to the native laws of India, but a host 
of decisions and regulations have battered it into a workable 
shape. All which is clearly set forth in Mr, L. Broughton’s 
Estoppel by Matter of Record in Civil Suits in India (London : 
Frowde). One may safely remark /rs¢, that the library of no 
Indian lawyer will be complete without it ; and second, that no 
one else need ever turn its learned page. 

Aspects of Modern Oxford (London : Seeley), bya Mere Don, 
is slight and readable and true, more or less. The author has, 
or gives, an impression which is sadly founded on fact that the 
undergraduate of to-day is a less original and more school- 
boyish person than the undergraduate of other days: that, as 
somebody has put it, ‘Brown grows liker everyday to Jones.’ 
He may exaggerate the fact a little, though. Town and Gown 
rows have not been altogether extinct for ten years, as he says, 
or at least the anniversary was not so long ago made the 
excuse for a more than common drunk. He strikes a rather 
happy mean between writing merely for the esoteric and 
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pandering to the outside wretch whose impertinent curiosity 
and meddling are responsible for a good deal of ignoble 
treachery. You suspect thit he feels and deplores the. vul- 
garising of Oxford which is one of the feats of our penny 
progress. Generally sane, he is at times a little anxious to be 
funny : his ‘diary of a Don’ is exaggerated—surely ?—and 
seems inspired by Happy Thoughts. The best informing 
chapter is on University Journalism. The illustrations, which 
are many, are pleasant and accurate as a rule: though if the 
artist did see a ‘man’ parading the Corn Market in evening 
dress and a straw hat he need not have told anyvody. 

We noted Mr. Robert Grant’s Recollections of Married Man 
as a hopeful thing for an American to have written, and his 
Opinions of a Philosopher (London : Warne) confirms our im- 
pression. There is an absence of swagger and exaggeration 
and of desperate attempts to make you shriek which is pleasant, 
nor does he pose as a psychologist. We cannot, however, say 
honestly that he is worth any serious attention, save to a minute 
student of contemporary modes of thought. He is now twenty- 
five years older, and is humorous about his children. Josephine, 
his wife, is changed from the lively young bride to a somewhat 
worldly matron, and she is invested with some shrewdness and 
point. Yet observation and ideas are on the middle plane, and 
our praise is chiefly that the book is inoffensive. 

Here and There in Italy (London: W. H. Allen), by Linda 
Villari, is pleasantly written, contains some good descriptions 
of people and scenery, and some interesting information—which 
may, indeed, be obtained elsewhere. Such a book is, of course, 
more profitable to those who have seen for themselves than to 
others, but much of it is of general concern. The persistence 
of the Greek type, for instance, which the writer finds in Capri, 
is a point on which any intelligent testimony is useful. We 
have also received the three volumes of Peveril of the Peak, 
the new number of the ‘ Border Waverleys’ (London : Nimmo), 
with fifteen etchings, mostly from the designs of Messrs. Arthur 
Hopkins and Frank Dodd, but one, the frontispiece, is after 
Mr. Orchardson ; the new Herrick and the new #ufZ/er, in the 
invaluable ‘ Aldine Poets ’ (London : Bell), each in two volumes, 
and introduced the one by Mr. Saintsbury, the other by Mr. 
R. Brinsley Johnson ; 7he Windsor Peerage for ’94 (London : 
Chatto), edited by Edward Walford; now in the fifth year of 
publication, and one of the handiest of works .of reference ; 
The Cambridge Companion to the Bible (Cambridge : University 
Press), admirably suited for teachers and students; 7he Vault 
of Heaven(London : Methuen) by R. A. Gregory, an elementary 
text-book of modern physical astromony, forming the latest 
addition to the ‘ University Extension Series’ ; the third volume 
of a handsome re-issue of Green’s Short History of the English 
People (London: Macmillan), furnished with many useful 
illustrations ; a new edition, being the second, of Money and 
Monetary Problems (London: Black), by J. Shield Nicholson ; 
a new edition, being the second, of Some Aspects of the Greek 
Genius (London: Macmillan), by S. H. Butcher; a new edition, 
being the tenth, of Zhe History of the Rochdale Pioneers 
‘London : Sonnenschein), by G. J. Holyoake ; a new edition of 
Lucile (London: Longmans), by the late Lord Lytton ; the 
second part of the second volume of the 7ransactions of the 
Glasgow Archeological Society (Glasgow: MacLehose); and 
the Christmas numbers of Sy/via’s Journal (London: Ward, 
Lock), edited by Graham R. Tomson, and of the Monthly 
Packet (London : Innes), edited by Charlotte M. Yonge. 
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Communications on literary and kindred matters should be addressed 
to the Eprror, 115 Fleet Street, London. The EpiTor cannot 
undertake to return Manuscript in any case. 


Advertisements and business communications should be addressed, and 
Cheques, etc., made payable to JOHN DOUGLAS, I15 Fleet Street, 
London, or 68 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 


Terms of Subscription:—For the United Kingdom, £1 6s. per annum ; 
all other countries throughout the world, £1 Ios. 4d.; or for 
six months at half these rates. Subscriptions payable in advance. 


TH NATIONAL OBSERVER 


Foreign Books at Foreign Prices. 
WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREICN BOOKS, 


14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON; 
And 20 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 








THE COLONIAL COLLECE AND TRAINING FARMS (Lo.) 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of those destined for Colonial Life, ete 
The College owns and Farms for the Instruction of its Students a fine 
Seaside Estate of 1800 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the Resident Director. 


Messrs. TYLSTON & EDWARDS’ 


NEW BOOKS. 


Memorial Edition of the Works of 


SIR RICHARD BURTON. 
1. A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF A PILGRIMAGE TO AL 








MADINAH AND MECCAH. Com; ete ins va ed. ony T2s. net. 
* Tne brilliant narrative reads as vividly as ever.’—Ath “19 
2. A MISSION TO GELELE, KING OF DAHOMEY. In 
2 vols., price 12s. net. 
of idly stad ena excellently got up.’—Gla ' Herald. 
3. VIKRAM AND THE VAMPIRE : Tales of Hindu Devilry. 
With 3 3 Illustrations by INEST G 2 Int vol » price 6s. ne 
Phere is also a Larg Hand ‘Mad oF aper Edition of this book, limit d to 202 
( - 5 the I¢ fall- page I ions ON Spe lial beg fsa soa \ poot — avure 
froati iece by ALBERT LETCHFORD, and a specially designed cloth cove Price 
5. net 
4, FIRST FOOTSTEPS IN EAST AFRICA. In 2 vols., prc? 
12s. net, Reaty in January. 
5. THE LAKE REGIONS oF EQUATORIAL AFRICA, and 
r Works, which will 1; un 
Eacl oo rh é s d Sop rately. 
Messrs. TYLSTON & EDWARDS, Publishers, 13 Ciirrorp3 InN, Lonpon, EC, 
Trade supplied by 
Meisrs. SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & Co., Ld. 





Sbipping Announcements. 
[ NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Etc, 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LimTp.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS he LONDON TO 











CALCUTTA. ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS. MOMBASSA. 
COLOMBO, BRISBANE. 
RANGOON, BATAVIA, 
MAODRITIUS. | ROCKHAMPTON. 
BOMBAY. TOWNSVILLE. 
KURRACHEE. MARYBOROUGH. 
BAGHDAD. 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 


Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mail East, S.W., 
or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, SzweLt & Co. , Albert Square, Manchester ; 51 Pa!! 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London, 


AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. 

{¥. GREEN & CO., and a 
Managers | sNDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., Es 
For passage apply to the latter firm, at5 FENCHURCH AVENUE, E. C.3 

to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 








THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 
CONTENTS OF LAST WEEK’S ISSUE. 


Notes. The Royal and Ancient Game. By 
Home-Grown Anarchists. Horace G. Hutchinson, ; 
Deceased Aliens. John Doe and Pichard Roe. By Francis 


Democratic Vistas. Watt. 
Antarctica. Mr. Atkinson—II, By H. B. Marriott 
Museum Sunday. Watson 


‘The Li iving Wage.’ The New Sir Walter. 
The Tyranny in Wales. 
The New Tariff. 

The Forty Thieves.’ 
A Glass of Fashion. 
Fifty Years of Opera. 


The Adverfisements of Narcissus. 
| An Englishman at Work. 

Novels and Tales. 

A Curtain Lifted. 

Old and New. 

Books of the Week. 


SONGS, errr 
METRICAL LINES. 


BY 
JEAN CARLYLE GRAHAM. 


Price 5s. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Lrp 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890. Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889 


IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET a 


Children’s bordered 1/3 Hemstitched 4 
Ladies’ . . - 2/3 Ladies’ . « 2i9g 
Gents’ . - 3/3 Gents . ° - 3/11 


Fae Dy — IRISH ‘DAMASK TABLE LINER 


ANG w& > OR, Fish Napkins, 2s. 11d. per doz. Dinner Napkins, 5s. 6d. 

. per doz. Tabie Cloths, 2 yards square, 2s. 11d. ; 2} yards by 
3 yards, 5s. 11d. each. Kitchen Table Cloths, 11}d. each. Strong Huckaback 
Towels, 4s. 6d. perdoz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from 15. 2$d.each, Monograms, 
Crests, ‘Coats of Arms, Initials, etc. woven and embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS AND SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children’s Collars, 3-fold, A 6d. per dozen. Gents’ 4-fold, 4s. 11d. 
per doz. Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5s. 11d. Matchless Shirts, best 
quality, Longcloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35s. 6d. the half-dozen (to 
measure, 2s. extra). N.B,—Old Shirts made good as new for 14s. the half-dozen, 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany. 
Please name this Publication, 











NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


MARKHAM HOWARD: a Novel. 
By J. HEALE. 


3 vols., 31s. 6d. 


THE NEW ‘PSEUDONYM.’ 


A BUNDLE OF LIFE. 


By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES, 


Author of ‘Some Emotions and a Moral,’ etc. 


Paper, 1s. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 
Just ready. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





NOW READY, PRICE ONE PENNY. 
OF ALL NEWSAGENTS AND RAILWAY BOOKSTALI 


Special Terme: to Unionist Associations, etc. 


LIGHTS 
HOME RULE. 


BY 


Mr. J. A. FrRoupE, LL.D 

Mr. W. E. H. LECKY. 

PROF, TYNDALL, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. 
PROF. JEBB, D.C.L., LL.D., M.P. 

Sir JOHN LuBBocK, BART., M.P, 

Mr. GEORGE WYNDHAM, M.P. 

Mr. H. O. ARNOLD FORSTER, M.P. 
SiR HERBERT MAXWELL, BART., M.P. 
Mr. THOMAS RALEIGH, M.A. 

Mr. CHARLES DARLING, Q.C., M.P. 
Sik JouNn CoLos, K.C.M.G. 

Mr. FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 

Mr. A. H. Smiru BARRY, M.P. 


Reprinted from ‘Tur NationaAL OBSERVER.’ 


THE TIMES says: 

‘We cannot but recommend, as an impressive contribution to the higher 
literature of the great constitutional campaign, a little pamphlet entitled 
* Lights on Home Rule.”’ 

THE MORNING POST says: 

‘ The opinions of these gentlemen should exercise great influence on the 
public mind. And it is desirable that their views should obtain the widest 
possible circulation. Unionist Associations will be supplied with copies of 
the pamphlet at cost price.’ 

THE GLOBE says: 

‘An extremely valuable pamphlet . . . . which contains a series of most 
powerful arguments. . . . . No one who really desires to understand what 
Home Kute means should fail to read this.’ 


Apply to the Publisher of ‘The National Observer,’ 
115 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E,C, 





WALTER SCOTT'S NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND EDITION, Crown 8vo, cloth, price és. 


MODERN PAINTING, 


By GEORGE MOORE. 
SOME PRESS NOTICES. 


‘Of the very few books on art that painters and critics should on no account leave 
unread this is surely one.’— 7he Studio. 


%k is one of the best books about pictures that have come into our hands 
for me years.’—St. Jam *s Gazette. 
‘If there is an art critic who knows exactly what he means and says it with exem 
plary lucidity, it is ‘* G. M.’ The Sketch. 
As an art critic Mr. George Moo re certainly has some : signal advantages He 
never dull, he is frankly persona!, he is untroubled by tradition. 


Westminster Gacette. 


—-— 


WORKS BY GEORGE MOORE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. each. 
[WENTIETH EDITION, | EIGHTH EDITION. 


A MUMMER'S. WIFE. A MODERN LOVER. 
A DRAMA. IN. MUSLIN 


Crown 8vo, cloth price 6s. 
VAIN FORTUNE. With 11 Illustrations by Maurice Greiffenhagen. 
| few Large-Paper Copies on Hand-made Paper, price One Guinea net. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. The Cover designed by Albert Moore 


THE STRIKE AT ARLINGFORD. A Play in Three Acts. 


A New Issue of the Works of Nathaniel Hawthorne, 


In MON THLY VOLUMES. Printed on antique paper, each volume 
tain A FRONTISPIECE IN PHOTOGRAVURE from drawings by 
| EYRE MACKLIN and JAMES TORRANCE. The Cover for the volume 
si ned by WALTER CRANK, 
Now Ready. 
THE ete te LETTER. By NAtHanie, HAWTHORNE. 
Ihe Frontispiece by Eyre Macklin. 
> Issued in a few days 


THE mou? OF THE SEVEN GABLES. 
THE NEW BORDER TALES. By Sir Grorcr Dovcvas, 


dart. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. With several Full-page 
Illustrations. 


‘One story “A Death-Bed Vigil’... . shows real genius; for originality of 
ncepti wth tragic power it must take its place among the best things of modern 
fiction Glasgow Vail. 


y 
Books of Fairy Taies, 
Crown 8vo, specially designed cloth covers, in colours, price 3s. 6d, each, 
NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


ENGLISH FAIRY AND OTHER FOLK TALES. Selected 


and Edited, with an Introduction by EDWIN SIDNEY HARTLAND. 


With Thirteen Full-page ee strat by Chas. E. Brock. 
: An extensive collection. Few of the tales are tamiliar, and all are too goed to be 
, 
j {sutan. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 


IRISH (FAIRY AND FOLK TALES. Selected and 
-dited, with an intr duction, by W. B. YEATs. With Twelve Full- 


page llustasionsb y james Torrance. 


‘A collectic of Irish tal awn fr lthen@um., 
SCOTTISH FAIRY AND FOLK ‘TALES. Selected and 
Edited, with an Introducti - GEORGE DOUGLAS, Bart. With 
Twelve Full-page Hiustration by wine Torrance. 
‘Twelve wondrous pictures, by 1 ‘ 4 rrance, add to the magical attractions of 
vhat is a very charming gift-book for children.’— Westminster Gazette. 


Scott Library. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, price 1 - 6d, per Volume. 
LATEST VOLU) 

ESSAYS, DIALOGUES, AND ‘THOUGHTS. By 
LEOPARDI Translated, with an Introduction, by Major-General 
PATRICK MAXWELL. 

Ready in a few days. 

THE INSPECTOR-GENERAL. A Russian Comedy. By 
NIKOLAI V. GoGo.L. Translated from the Original, with Introduction 
and Notes, by ARTHUR A. SYKES, 


Canterbury Pocts, 
CONTEMPORARY SCOTTISH VERSE. Selected and 


Edited, with an Introduction, by Sir GEORGE DOUGLAS, Bart. (includ- 
ing Poems by George MacDonald, Lord Southesk, Professor Blackie, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, Andrew Lang, John Davidson, Hugh 


Haliburton, etc.). Square 8vo, cloth, cut or uncut. Price 1s. 
Also Spectal Edition, with Photogravure Portrait of Robert Louis 


The Canterbury Pocts— er Edition. 


Square 8vo, cl - gilt top, elegant. Price 2 

A Special Edition oft “ANTE RBURY POETS," vr Volume 

containing a Frontispiece in Ph togravure, is being tssued, Forty Vols, 
ave now veady. Last on application, 


Library of tbumour, 
Cloth el-gant, large crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. per Volume 
‘ LATEST VOLUME. , 
THE HUMOUR OF HOLLAND. ‘Iranslated by A. 


WERNER. Numerous Illustrations by Dudley Ilardy, and others. 





London; WALTER SCOTT, Ltd, 24 Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, 
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PHOTOGRAPHS. botel Announcements. 


Birthday Cards, Season Cards, etc.), from negatives by RAtpH DARLINGTON, 
F vG. S., 0 Scenery, Ruins, etc., in Italy, Greece, Asia Minor and Egypt, including : TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
—The V irgin’ s Tree, Heliop: lis (where it is said Mary rested with = child Jesus) 5 ° 
Rhoda Island (where Moses was found by Pharoah’s daughter) ; Great Temple of { 9, l] H ] 
K ees which covered 1ooo acres; Statue of Rameses the > Gre at, Thebes, weighing e in ton ote 9 
rog tons (Pharaoh of the Oppression ; Acropolis from M: ve Hiil, Athens; Site of 
Temple of Diana, Ephesus; General view of Rome. 1/- , 1/6, 2/6, mounted speci 


mens, post free, with complete list, 1/--—DARLINGTON & CO., LLANGOLLEN, | 





Mount EpuRaim. 
Under the distinguished patronage of His Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G. 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level ; 
south aspect; magnificent scenery; eiegantly furnished ; piano in every sitting- 











Gold Medal for Amateur Photographers. room ; cuisine, English and French; wine connoisseur ; ‘table d’hote at separate 
DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS TO NORTH WALES. tables; large dairy farm ; supplies daily ; laundry. 
MAPS BY JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G S, For Tariff, apoiy to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 
: Nothing better could be de sired.’—British Weekly. ‘Capital guides.’— 
Scotsman. * Most interesting.’—Liverpool Mercury. OXFORD, 
By RAL PH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S., F.R.H.S.—The Vale of Llangollen, . 
1/-, post free 1/2. Aberystwith, lowyn, Barm uuth, and C ardig ran Bay, 1/-, post M H l 
free 1/2. The Welsh Coast and the V alley of the "Dee Toa st free 1/8. The itre ote e 
Bird Wild Flowers “i Ferns of Snowdon and the N North Ww ales Coast, €d., post 
ree 7d. The Birds, Wild Flowers and Ferns of Bettws-y d ‘and District, 6d., One of the most 
a free, 7d. The Birds, Wild Flowers, and Ferns of “Sera Dolgelly, and Economica! first-class 
Cader Idris, 6d. post free 7d. Hotels in the Kingdom. 
LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. 
LONDON. 
se Langham Hotel, 
‘ ’ PorTLAND Pace, W. 
DANDIE DINMONT Situated in the most fashionable, convenient and healthy locality. Artesian 


Well Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d’Hote 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 


OL D SCOTC H WH IS KY, Under the Management of WALTER ‘GOSDEN. 
EPPS’S COCOAINE. 


COCOA=-NIB EXTRACT. 
(Tea-Like.) 
A thin beverage of full flavour, now with many beneficially taking 
Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— the place of tea. 
Sold in Packets and Tins, labelled : 


, i -Mz ¢ irst-Class Spirit, free f Fuel 
| A Genuine, Well fatwen, and hag Class Spirit, free from Fure JAMES EPPS AND CO, Ltd. 
Oil and of Pure and Excelient Quality. 170 Piccadilly, and 48 Threadneedle Street, London. 








Awarded Two International Gold Medals, 


MARSHALL’S 


2») FAROLA 


r= THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT ; 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 


SLOAN & “SON. 


Remowvn2ai Contractors, 
49 BROUGHTON ST., 67 Castle St., & Depot—Haster Road, 


EDINBURGH. 
Mrutique and Decorative Furniture. 


R. COWIE, 


389 QUEENSFERRY STREET, EDINBURGH, 


Invites Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old English, French and Dutch Furniture, 


Sole Proprietors— 


A. ALEXANDER & CO., 


LEITH AND LONDON. 











comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Chiming Clocks, Bureaux, and Commodes, Oriental Carpets and 


Embroideries. Old China, Engravings, Ivories, and Curios. 








LATHERS FREELY IN THE HARDEST WATER 


AC Ss OAP ANSER 
THE BEST PURPOSES. 
LARGEST SALE OF 1. TABLETS IN THE WORL 
A re-production of THE SPLENDID PICTURE, ei | | S 
R EAD “THE CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE” 
(The famous “ Matchless Cleanser" Show Card), will be sent, in gvod gilt frame, carriage paid. toan 
teader who will forward, with full name and address, 150 Matchless Cleanser Soap WRAPPERS 


outside wrapper in RED and BLACK only), addressed to Joseph Watson and Sons, 








hitehall Soap Works. Leeds. Wrappers will not he accepted unless past is fully prepaid. - 
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Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


a 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmex 
generally. Retail everywhere. 


Player S Original Navy Cut. 


Sold only in 1 02. de and 2, 4, 8oz., and 1 1b. Tins, 
which keep the Tobacco in fine smoking condition, 


ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, Etc, AND TAKE NO OTHER. 


SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS. 


The Genuine bears the Trade Mark ‘ Nottingham Castle’ on every Packet and Tin, 


PLAYER’S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES 


In Packets er eee 12, one Boxes of 24, 50, and 100. 





The following extract from the Review of Reviews, Nov. 18g, is of interest to every smoker :— 

THE PIPE IN THE WORKHOUSE.—’ rhe picture deow n by our Helper of the poor old man in the workhouse 
puffing away at an e: npty pipe , has touched the hearts of some of our corre: pondents. One who dates fromthe High 
Alps, and signs himself ‘ Ol d Scre w,’ says !— ‘I have been struck with your sugge stion in the October number of the 
Review of Revie ws f ra scheme to su Pr ly smokers in union workhouses with tobacco. I am afraid, judged by the 
ordinary standards, I am the most selnsh of mort ils, as I never give a cent away for p urpe oses of so-called charity; but 
this scheme of yours appeals at once to a e symp athies of a hardened and inveterate smoker. Were I in London, I 
would at once start a collecting box for the fund, and levy contributions for it on my smoking acquaintances; but, 
unf tenately, my business compels me to be a wandererer round the Continent for the next nine m¢ onths, I can how. 
ever, do a little, and would like to contribute a po und of what I consider the BEST SMOKING TOB: ACCO, viz. 


“PLAVER’S NAVY CUT ” (this is not an advertisement). I ation: therefore, a cheque for the amount.’ 
1 


LIEBIG “COMPANY'S” 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


Genuine only with Blue Signature across Label thus— 


KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTH 
OF TIME. 


























BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 





Cookery Books Free on Application to 


\Y LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO. Ltd. 
sas 9 FENCHURCH AVENUE E.C. 


NOVELTIES IN 
:. MAPLE & CO" 

SMOKING ROOM 
LIMITED FURNITURE 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON Wo sgpmn-—ratttpieom 
Fit Ty hy 
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LUXURIOUSLY 
COMFORTABLE 
povnite pa -oal 










The Largest and Most Convenient | 
Furnishing Establishment in the World 


EASY CHAIRS 
COMFORTABLE CHAIRS 
EASY CHAIRS 


APLE & CO. have always an immense 

assortment of luxuriously comfortable Easy Chairs, 

S ettees, and Couches, in different shapes and styles, uphols- 
tered in various fashionable materials, all ready for im- - 


lie 
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me 
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‘ A : ‘ ame The Improved Bamboo Bookcase 
exceedingly comfortable shape stuffed all hair, mediate delivery. The Largest Selection of comfortable With ornamented front 3ft. 6in. wide 3ft. gin. high 
in handscme Cretonne, £3 3s. Easy Chairs in the World. ift. rin. deep, £1 gs. 6d. 


The Sheridan Chair 





Printed for the Proprietors by BALLANTYNE, Hanson & Co., 14 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, and 
Published by J. T. Figip, at the NATIONAL OBSERVER OFFICES, II5 Fleet Street, Lendon, and 68 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
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